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at A 
a stranger 
and you 


took me in” 


The homeless man is another stranger—who is hungry 
—needs shelter— clothing — medical care—who needs 
“to find himself” again 


In gratitude for your generosity, the 
Friars will have a set of Gregorian 
Masses (a mass a day for thirty days) 
said for the repose of your soul immed- 
iately after your death. 


The St.Christopher’s Inn for homeless 
men was opened in I9O9. It accommo- 
dates 2OO men. No one has ever been 
turned away. Send for St. Christopher 
Inn booklet. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER'S INN, GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, NEW YORK 
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BY FATHER PAUL 


A CATHOLIC FAMILY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO CHRISTIAN UNITY AND MISSIONS’ 





The Sacred Scriptures. In Biblical 
times, papyrus was the ordinary 








FEATURES material for writing in Palestine. The 

Graymoor Missions ...................--:+-s++« 25 form in which the inspired writer had his words transcribed was the roll, 

Mostly for Men ee | such as the Isaias scroll shown on this page. A long strip of papyrus was 
by Denis Walsh attached at one end to a support around which it was unrolled as it was 

Mostly for Women cvusetinia a read. In New Testament times sheets, rather than rolls, became common. 


by Genevieve Campbell Before the invention of printing the written word was copied by scribes, 


Teen Topics sccnciinens: Oe first in papyrus, and in later times in vellum. With the invention of printing, 
by Lynn Alexander 





Bibles began to appear in the form which we know today. 




















ARTICLES | April Cover. The printed New Testament depicted is the translation by 
Appreciating the Bible ecevsnceseese © | Monsignor Ronald Knox, published by Sheed and Ward. The Ascension 
2 by Geoffrey Wood, S.A. | of Christ is from an altar piece by the School of Amien from about 1480. 
The ag he gned —_. eee 7 The picture was used by courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago, Mr. and 
; (lye mea , | Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson Collection. Fr. Geoffrey Wood, S.A., who writes 
Grand Coteau Revisited “a a “ : Pe . ; ae P 
by Philip C. Fenton, $.J Appreciating the Bible,” is a graduate of Catholic University and has 
The Boring Twenties — studied in Rome and the Holy Land. Now he is teaching Sacred Scripture 
by John J. Ryan at Atonement Seminary, Washington, D.C. He offers answers to the follow- 
Hugh Ross Williamson 14 ing questions: How did we get our Bible? What are some of the fruits 
by Michael de la Bedoyere | derived from reading the Bible? Fr. Ralph Thomas, S.A., discusses the 
Final Steps to the Priesthood 16 relationship between the Bible and the Church. Page 4 
Scotland’s Margaret ~— at ties , , 
by Ralph Thomas, S.A. Louisiana Territory. Many American villages, now far off the beaten 
neni Count 23 track, are crammed with interesting history. Such a village is Grand 
Coteau, 150 miles northwest of New Orleans. Philip C. Fenton, S.J., 
FICTION Bellarmine House of Studies, St. Louis, unearths the story of famous people 
A Lovely Light oe ae associated with this village. Page 8 
by Marie Hardiman Kennedy 
An April Morning _ 99 English Convert. Ever since the Oxford Movement, the Catholic Church 
by De Sales Standerwick, S.A. in England has received into her fold a constant number of distinguished 
converts. Michael de la Bedoyere, Editor of the London Catholic Herald, 
DEPARTMENTS | tells us about the conversion of Hugh Ross Williamson, dramatist, journalist, 
Letters 2 | and historian. As an Anglican clergyman, Mr. Williamson had been desig- 
Uncompleted Burses . 8 nated by the Anglican Archbishop Temple to work on the Church of South 
Editorials 10 India scheme, which would unify the Anglican dioceses in South India and 
Necrology .. 20 the local Free Churches. His disappointment with the result played a large 
Question of the Month 2] part in his conversion. Page 14 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE: 1 vr.—S3: Nhs pe At left we see Cardinal Agagianian, Proprefect for the Propagation of 
gry Hees ig the Faith. Carrying out his immense task of caring for the Church's 
=2ds cin Friars" of ‘the Atonement, Graymoor, Gaitison, far-flung missions, His Eminence has been travelling through the Far East, 
Me Ringecld Birdet Peskakily wen ee Tees. where the Church has been undergoing a terrible persecution. In an edito- 
EXECUTIVE and Editorial Offices. 102 Ringgold . rial we discuss the importance of Cardinal 


eet, Peekskill, New York. Executive Editor, Very 
Rev. Angelus Delahunt, S.A.; Editor, Rev. Ralph 
Thomas, S.A Associate Editors Rev. Roger 
Matzerath, S.A., Rev. DeSales Stander ee 3.A.; 
Easiness Manager, Rev. Austin it 
irculation Manager, Rev. Stephen Sullivan s SA: 
eless Advertising Manager, H. T. Murphy; Art Director, 
Charles L. Seaman 
nmo- Address all subscriptions and correspondence to: 
The Lamp, 102 Ringgold Street, Peekskill, New York. 
CHANGE OF aoe must reach us five weeks 
been in advance of the xt issue date. Be sure to give 
h both the old and new addresses and zone number. 
»p er SOLICITORS of this magazine are allowed to ac- 
cept money only intended for subscriptions to this 
Magazine. All donations or Mass intentions must 
mailed directly to the Franciscan wees of the 
Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, New York. 
ENTERED as second-class matter at th ‘ost 
Office, Peekskill, ‘New York. under Act of gree 
3, 1897. Acceptance for mailing at a special rate of 
Postage provided in Section a Act of October 3, 
1917, authorized January 30, 19 
Unsolicited Manuscripts, unless caida by self- 
addressed stamped en velopes, will not be returned 





Agagianian’s visit, which should focus our 





attention and our prayers on the embattled 
faithful in this area. Page 10 








NEXT MONTH IN THE LAMP: 
D “The Dignity of Work.” May 1 is the feast 
of St. Joseph the Worker. A group of writers 
discuss the role of work in Christian life. 





“Scottish Presbyterianism Today.” Ronald 
Walls, himself a convert from the Presby- 
terian Church, examines the condition of the 


Kirk today. 





















Every Tuesday 
A NEW 


NOVENA 
To 


St. Anthony 





“The sea obeys and fetters break, 
And lifeless limbs thou dost restore, 
While treasures lost are found again, 
When young or old thine aid implore.” 


(Responsary of St. Anthony) 


Your petitions and 


thanksgivings are 
read and placed 
at the Shrine of 
St. Anthony in the 
Friars chapel on 
the Mount of the 

Atonement 
Send your petitions and donations to 


St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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LETTERS 





New Arrangement 
Dear Father: I want to say, Father, THe 
Lamp that I have been getting for the 
past 27 than 
different 
from other times. It explains in a differ- 
ent way such exercises as Lenten Devo- 
tions, Stations of the Cross, Mortification, 
etc. Very nice reading all the way. Also 
enjoy the editorials. Yes I like the new 
God you and all the 
Graymoor Priests and Brothers. 

Mrs. M.W. 


years I now enjoy more 


ever because it is worded so 


arrangement love 


No Name, No Money! 


Dear Father: Early in January a young 


man called at my door and asked if I 
wanted to renew the Lamp magazine 
and he said it was the same as last 
year. So I gave him three dollars. But 
he gave no receipt He also called at 
the woman next door. So please drop 


line and let me know if he has 


forwarded the money. 


me a 


Ed. We did not receive your name nor 
the $3.00. See ad page 24, 


Relief 
Dear Father: I am enclosing a check 


for $5.00 in thanksgiving for favors I 
have received by praying to St. Anthony. 


I had been suffering so much with 
an ulcerated stomach that I promised 
the five dollars if I got relief and I 


certainly did. Now I can eat almost any- 
thing I want and feel much better. 
Please publish my letter. May God 
bless you and your good work. 
Mrs. W.P. 


Michael Anthony 

Dear Father: I would greatly appreciate 
publication of this letter which I promised 
so that everyone may know the power 
of prayer and of the intercession of the 
Saints. 

My husband and I, both school teach- 
ers, longed to raise a child of our own. 
We had been married over five years 
and applied for adoption at a Catholic 
agency. I prayed to St. Gerard, the Patron 
Saint of Mothers, to St. Jude and St. 
Anthony. I attended daily Mass during 
Lent and received. I attended Novenas 
to our Blessed Mother. 

Only six months after our initial letter 
to the agency, we were told that they 
had a beautiful five months old baby 
boy for us. Everyone at the agency said 
how unusual it was to be able to place a 
child after so short a period. 

Michael Anthony is such a happy, 








healthy baby, that it would be difficult 
to describe adequately all the joy he has 
brought us 

We are ever grateful for this wonderful 
gift from heaven. Mrs. C.L.V 


Mix-Up 
Dear Father: We mailed a letter by mis. 
take during the Christmas mailing rush 
After it had been in the mail box about 
three hours we realized our mistake. We 
asked at our Post Office if there would 
be any 


wav we could get this letter 
out of the mail before it was sent out 
on the mail train and we were told t 
go to the P.O. Annex and try. We went 
there at 7:30 P.M. and filled out a paper 
telling about this letter. They told us 
about one billion letters came into this 
Annex a day but they would try. We 
asked St. Anthony to help us get that 


letter back and promised him this dona- 
and a letter to 
magazine. We were told to phone th 
P.O. the next morning asking if the letter 
was found. Well I phoned the P.O. num- 
ber this morning asking about it and 
they told me they had the letter and 
to come and get it. We just returned 
from picking up this letter of one in 
millions, thanks to St. Anthony. 
Thank you for a wonderful magazine 
and God bless you. Mr. & Mrs. R.R.B 


tion for his poor your 


Success In Exams 

Dear Father: I am a new subscriber to 
Tue Lamp. I had never prayed to St 
Anthony before but have been reading 
in Tue Lamp letters written by so many 
people whose prayers had been answered 
by him. 

My daughter had been failing a subject 
all term; just couldn’t seem to get it no 
matter how hard she tried. The day sh 
took the Regents I prayed all day to St 
Anthony to help her through what to her 
would be an ordeal. I promised to send 
$5.00 and ask for publication if he did 
Not only did my daughter pass the Re- 
gents, she also got a C for her term 
mark. I know God and St. Anthony were 
responsible. 

I have always believed in the power 
of prayer, but his answer was beyond 
my wildest hopes. 

Please accept my contribution which is 
most humbly offered. 

You can be sure I will try to spread 
devotion to St. Anthony who must truly 
be very close to Our Dear Lord. 

Mrs. M.F.W. 





If you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or worried. 
You keep your promise once you send us the letter and give us permission to publish it. 
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A burse is the estimated sum of money 
required for the education of a Graymoor 
Friar for the priesthood. 

Your contribution towards a burse en- 
ables this Friar to reach his goal—the 
priesthood. Is your patron saint among 
those listed below? You are invited to 
honor your heavenly namesake and at 
the same time help a Graymoor Friar 
advance to the priesthood. 


Honor your favorite Saint 





St. George: — $ 53.50 
St. Joseph 4,276.34 
Mrs wW.w N.Y., $1 Mrs c.D N.J $2 
! $2.50; M. & R.K., Minn., $1 
St. Patrick: 997.03 
P.A.L O., $10 
St, Rita: 1,843.75 
Anor Puerto Rico, $20 
Infant of Prague: 4,715.59 
Mrs. K.M.B N.J $1; Mrs. E.M.B N.Y 
Miss F.B., O $4 JV N.Y $10 FI 
Minr $2; Mrs J.Mcl fich $. ML ( 
NY S M A.W J 5; Mr Gut N 
es 
St. Jude 4,549.97 
M C.D., N.J., $2; K.V.C., € 2; Mr M.S 
Pa M.J.Y., N.Y., $5; B.D., Pa M 
M.Z.F N.Y., $1; Mr & Mrs. J.D 
M R.M.H Wast DC $1; BNI N 
M.C.H N.Y $1 M.C.H N.Y $1 M 
bj N.J $ M R.K Minr $ 
1.C.H., N.Y., $1; A.W., N.Y., $2; MC.H., N.Y 
H.D.M Y., $5; Miss A.M., N.Y $1; M 
C.B., Minn., $5; P.H., N.Y¥., $5 
St. Anthony: 2,287.98 
M 1S R.1 $2; M ; N.Y $1; Mr 
J.L N.Y., $10; S.D Conn., $2; Mrs J.Mcl 
Mich., $5 > N.Y $5 D.McE Pa $1 
TM N.Y 2 Mr Ind., $5 1.K 
Mass., $2; Mrs. J.W N J.H., Pa., $1.50 
rs. M.Z.P., 4 I $5 Mrs J.T 
Mo, $1; Mrs. J.T.McG., N.Y $2; E.McN., lowa 
$5; B.N.L., N.J., $3 M.F Neb $5 A 
E.N.D., N.Y., $14; L.K., Ind., $5; Mrs. M.McG 
N.Y $2; H.H.S., Fila $5; M.J . BT. 
Mrs. D.F.M., N.Y., $1; D.O'L., Minn., $10; Mrs 
d 2 F.M.C Del $10; E.E.K., Me., 
E.C 2 


Mass., $5; D.G.S., N.¥ 
dé 





H., N-Y., $1; E.C., Cal., $2 
8S. Dymphna & Peregrin 3,166.29 
Mrs. O.Z., N.Y., $1; Mrs. M.M., N.Y., $1; Mrs 
P.M., N.Y., $2; Mrs. J.H.T., N.Y., $10 
Blessed Martin de Porres: 2,413.82 
Mrs. J.McL h $5 I 
LA., Mass., $1; Mrs. T.C., Jr., Pa., $5; Miss 
P.B., N.M., $2 
Holy Family 511.00 
D.J.O'C., Conn., $20; A.G., Ont., $5; W.J.M 
N.Y., $10; Mrs. M.C.E., Mass.. $10; M.G., Nebr., 
$2; Mr. & Mrs. A.O., S.I., N.Y., $2 


St. Germaine: 104.00 
JM N.Y $104 
St. Anne: 4,984.25 


Mrs. C.D., N.J., $2; J.H.. Pa., $2 
Sacred Heart: 

Mrs. C.D., N.J., $2; Mr. & Mrs. T.F 
Our Lady of the Atonement: 

Mrs. E.M.B., N.Y., $1;_ Mrs. S.T., Cal., 
C.H., Pa., $1; Miss F.F., Y, $ 

Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: —— 
A.M.H., Mich., $10; Mrs. M.H., : 
Sacred Shoulder: 





A.H., Md., $5; M.W., Md., $1 

Our Lady of Lourdes: ———._ 2,229.55 
Mrs. C.D., , $2 

5S. Michael & Honora: ———.. 2,018.50 
H.H.S., Fla., $5. 

All Saints: 1,282.37 
Mrs. E.M.B., N.Y $1; M.H.McD., Vt $2. 
Brother Jude: 983.20 
JA.L.E., Del., $5 


Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
donations. However, each donor is noti- 
fied that his donation is added to the 
Burse of his preference and that the 
Frars are grateful. 


SUPPORT A GRAYMOOR BURSE 





























HE well known story of St. George and the dragon 

is related in a medieval book called the Golden 
Legend by James de Voragine. George, we are told, was 
a Christian knight from Cappadocia. One day in Lybia 
he came upon a town in which dwelt a dragon which 
envenomed all the country. St. George, coming upon the 
place, attacked the dragon and transfixed it with his 
lance. As a reward, he asked that the people of the town 
turn to Jesus Christ, be baptized, and diligently attend 
religious services. 

Although this story, which has inspired many works 
of art, may be safely regarded as fictitious, it is never- 
theless absolutely true that St. George was a martyr who 
suffered for the faith under Diocletian about the year 
300 A.D. He was a patron of crusaders and of soldiers. 
His feast is on April 23. 

in our own day missionary priests are the modern 
knights and crusaders who enter in combat with the 
devil, turn the world toward Christ, and frequently 
die for the faith. We ask you to back up this work by 
supporting a Graymoor Burse. You will help educate 
a priest and participate in his work for 
souls. t 
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Appreciating 


The New Testament had its beginnings among small groups of fe 
followers of Christ who dwelt in the little country of Palestine. They 
heard the great events in the history of salvation, culminating in the « 
and Resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth. Some followers who had known 


Bu 
we ha 
nal, in 
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during His earthly life remembered His words and deeds, and after the RA Fox th 
rection, saw their full significance. Other believers told new converts His s 
and parables. All this teaching and oral tradition gradually became the u 


Gospel. 


us no 
is itsel 
two st 

ABOVE we see a fishing boat entering the Sea of Galilee. On the nor It has 
shore of this lake Jesus confirmed His teaching with countless miracles. Latin 
LEFT is St. Stephen’s Gate which enters the fortress-like wall encircling th of 
City of Jerusalem. Near here St. Stephen was stoned to death. to Tm 
is the Appian Way, constructed by the Romans in 312 B.C. Along this 
St. Paul reached Rome. The olive trees, LOWER LEFT, were growing in the G 
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{KE the mountains or the ocean, the Bible is 
frequently taken for granted. We feel so very 
secure in this revelation for it is the Word of 
God Himself. It is true that frail human au- 

thors were His instruments but these men had spe- 
cial divine aid and thus transmitted that Word 
unert ingly, without distortion. Consider, for instance, 
$t. Luke. Under the influence of the Holy Spirit he 
wrote down upon some papyrus scroll just what God 
willed mankind to know of Jesus and salvation. He 
composed his Gospel under divine inspiration and 
we rest secure in the possession of that inspired 
document. It, along with the rest of the Bible, has 
become one of the unquestionable anchors of our 
faith. But one may 
original document of St. Luke? Of course not! Not 


ask: Do we really have that 


in our hands! After all, he wrote in Greek and we 
must be satisfied with a good English translation if 
we are to understand the Gospel message. 


The Bible 


But another question arises. Is the translation 
we have in our hands directly made from the origi- 
nal, inspired Greek document of St. Luke? Our an- 
swer may very well be again an embarrassing—no. 
For the most popular English translation in use among 
us now has been made from the Vulgate, which 
is itself a Latin translation. Thus we find ourselves 
two steps away from the original Gospel message. 
It has been channeled to us from Greek through 
Latin to English. Doesn’t this widen the possibilities 
of inaccuracies in transmission? Can we really be 
so secure in our possession of God’s clear original 
message? 


The uneasiness is only momentary. It is obvious 
that the men who make translations of St. Luke’s 
Gospel are learned men, well trained in languages, 
equipped to give us a correct rendering of the Greek 





















and thus a correct transmission of God’s message to 
St. Luke. No need to lose our sense of security. 
And moreover, while we read the Gospel in English 
for convenience, there are many, many copies of 
the Gospel in the original Greek. They are always 
available for consultation. So indeed, we are not 
removed at all from the Gospel message. With a 
little knowledge of Greek even we could ascend 
back beyond all translations and peruse directly those 
Greek copies. 

Greek copies! But copies are not the original 
work. They may be equivalent to the original, but 
here, again, only in so far as they exactly reproduce 
the original work. Do they? 

Imagine several men of the year 80 A.D. sitting 


by GEOFFREY WOOD, 


down to copy St. Luke’s own tattered Gospel. TL 

are human, There eyes wander endlessly from tex. 
to page as they transcribe the fading letters. They 
grow weary. One skips a word or line unconsciously. 
Another writes the same word twice. Another mis- 
reads a sentence and writes it so. Another, not think- 
ing later readers will understand a passage very well, 
kindly inserts between the lines an explanation of 
it—an explanation which a later copyist may conside1 
actually a part of the Gospel text and blend into 
his own transcription. Imagine these faulty copies 
scattered far and wide, copied in turn by other frail 
humans. The old errors are handed on, new ones 
develop and this continues for generations. Can we 
really venture to say that even the Greek copies of 
the Gospel which are preserved today are an exact 
transmission of St. Luke’s original and inspired text? 


This is an important point. For in fact the original 
works of SS. Luke, Matthew, Mark, John, Paul; the 
original Hebrew works of Isaias, Ezechiel and the 
rest are gone. Their perishable pages lost forever. 
Even the copies closest to them in time have van 
ished through age, fire, loss. The copies and frag- 
ments of copies that we have, while numerous 
enough, are removed by centuries from the original 
and uniquely inspired pages penned by the sacred 
writers themselves. How can we be sure of the in- 
tegrity of the Bible message we read? 

This is where one of the unsung heroes of Chris- 
tian scholarship steps forward for introduction. The 
Textual Critic. He is the man who through his pains 
taking labors compares the hundreds of early and 
late copies, translations, commentaries; who checks 
even the isolated quotations of Scripture found in 
the sermons and letters of old Church Fathers; who 
gleans from the few words on fragile biblical frag- 
ments a continuity of thought, reconstructs a word 
or a phrase; who by his acquired knowledge of 
ancient languages and literary styles, his abilitv to 
decipher a confusing variety of ancient modes of 
penmanship eliminates the accumulated errors of cen 
turies, distinguishes a copyist’s gloss from the true 
text of the author, discovers and completes omis- 
sions ...in a word, from the mass of biblical manu 
scripts, codices, and fragments available attempts to 
reconstruct the biblical text, to present the theologian 
and the layman with a text that resembles as closely 
as is scientifically possible the original documents of 
the sacred authors. 

Thanks to men like this and thanks, too, to Divine 
Providence which has indeed prevented human 
frailty from marring in great substance the original 
message of God, we may page through our particu- 
lar edition of the Bible with confidence. For it does 
reflect, it does transmit the infallible word of God. 
It does provide a firm foundation for eur faith. T 
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Let’s Begin to Read the Bible 


BOOK usually has a message. The Bible is a 
book with an extraordinary message—a mes- 
sage from outer space. For it brings us very 
precise knowledge of the Being Who is re- 

sponsible for us, for our planet, our sun, the universe; 
a knowledge beyond our own power to attain. It has 
a more intimate message, too. It enlightens us on 
other points about which we are naturally vague: 
it tells us what we are, whence we are, where we 
stand in creation, what our destiny is. It defines our 
relation to our Maker. It reveals to us our ills and 
teaches their cure. Taken as a whole then, the Bible’s 


message is indeed extraordinary 


we have not only a meeting of the minds. We act- 
ually join hands with God. 

God is a merciful Redeemer. The catechism tells 
us so. In the Bible how cogently that truth is ex- 
pressed: Thus says the Lord who created you: Fear 
not, for I have redeemed you. I have called your 
name—you are mine! When you pass through the 
waters, I will be with you, and through the rivers, 
they shall not overwhelm you... because you are 
precious in my sight, honored and loved by me... 
fear not, for I am with you. Isatas 43, 1ff. 

God is transcendent, omnipotent. A Truth the 

Sacred Scriptures may put thus: 





something to be valued highly and 
digested eagerly. 


Now no one can deny that we 


Suggested Texts 


The Lord reigns, let the earth re- 
joice! Clouds and darkness are 
around him. Fire goes before him 


Catholics have taken the biblical 
messages seriously. We have sifted 
every chapter, every verse, have 
extracted every fragment of doc 
trine. For the sake of clarity we 
have drawn up concise outlines 
of this doctrinal content, set it in 
neat, logical sequence, given it 
formal expression. Take your cate- 
chism, for example. There you have 
the revealed truths of the Bible 
along with the content of later 
tradition arranged in such orderly 
fashion, ready for study and easy 
comprehension. Such summation is 
good—indeed, it would seem obliga 
tory since God wants us to exercise 
our minds upon this important mass 
of revealed truth and in intelligent 
cooperation with the Holy Spirit 
come to ever deeper understanding 
of it. ° 

But we must be careful in our 


and Readings 
The Holy Bible 


Douay version Catholic Truth 
Society (London), 1956, $1 


The New Testament 
Confraternity Edition 
Image Books 95¢ 


The Holy Bible 
Knox translation 
Sheed and Ward, $7.50 to $25 


Jesus and His Times 
Daniel-Rops Image Books 

2 volumes, 95¢ each 

The Gospel Story 

Msgr. Ronald Knox, and Rev. 
Ronald J. Cox. Sheed and Ward, 
$4.50 


Unless Some Man Show Me 
Rev. Alexander Jones 
Sheed and Ward, $2.50 


Key Concepts of the 
Old Testament 

Rev. Albert Gelin 
Sheed and Ward, $2 


and blazes around his steps. The 
earth beholds and trembles. The 
mountains melt like wax before the 
Lord. Worship him all you gods! 
Ps. 97, lff. 

We are taught that God loves 
mankind. How much God is at 
pains to express that truth to us 
convincingly in the Bible! He does 
not hesitate to have Himself por- 
traved with quite human emotions 
toward us that we might better ap- 
preciate His intense love. He is por- 
traved as possessive, resenting 
rivals, resenting our slightest de- 
viation. He is a “jealous God.” Then 
there is that long, passionate con- 
fession of love for man given at the 
Last Supper. His tenderness and 
condescension are brought home to 
us so powerfully in the words and 
actions of Christ: Lazarus is dead 

. and Jesus wept. The Jews there- 








sincere sifting of the Bible toward 





fore said, See how he loved him. 








a clearer expression of its doctrinal 
message that we do not ignore its biblical expression, 
cast away like some empty shell the vivid language 
and striking scenes within which that message was 
first enclosed. The catechism, while a necessary sup- 
plement to the Bible, should not substitute for it 
entirely. 

We Catholics should go back to the Bible itself 
frequently to see revealed truth expressed as God 
inspired it. And often enough that inspired expression 
gives us such full contact with the mystery, communi- 
cates it not only to our intellect but touches emotions 
and heart as well. It is necessary to extract revealed 
truth from its inspired text and formuilate it other- 
wise, but often in doing so one divests it of its poten- 
tial impact upon the whole man. For in the Bible 
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Joun 11, 14-36. But while he was 
yet a long way off, his father saw him and was 
moved with compassion and ran and fell upon his 
neck and kissed him... Luxe 15, 20. 

The philosophy of the Greeks might reach God- 
a God transcendent, potent, awesome. It could never 
present him so warmly interested in each of us, so 
gentle, so eagerly bounteous. 

Baptism confers upon the soul sanctifying grace. 
A reading of St. Paul’s enthusiastic language can 
give us an immediate appreciation of the profound 
effect of that grace within us: For through the Holy 
Spirit that has been given us, God’s love has flooded 
our hearts. All who are guided by God's Spirit are 
God’s sons. It is not a consciousness of servitude 
that has been imparted to you (Cont. on page 26) 
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The Bible and the Church 


S every schoolboy knows, America produced 
the Declaration of Independence. Because 
the United States produced this document 
as a statement of rights, the country 

depends on it and is a result of it. 

It is somewhat similar with the Church and the 
Bible. “What?” you may ask; “Didn't the Old Testa- 
ment come before the Church?” In point of time, 
the Old Testament preceded the visible body 
founded on earth by Jesus Christ. Genesis was 
written centuries before our Saviour was born in 
Bethlehem. But the Old Testament is to the New 
Testament as promise to fulfillment. Those who in 
ancient days faithfully awaited the coming of the 
Messias formed, as it were, the shadow of a church 
which reached substance and completion when 
Christ came into the world. In this general sense 
it can be said that the Church produced the Old 
Testament. 

As for the New Testament, something like the 
following historical development took place. Christ 
founded a teaching Church and made belief in it a 
command. Go, therefore, and make disciples of all 
nations ... teaching them to observe all that I have 
commanded you; and behold Iam with you all days, 
even unto the consummation of the world. (Matthew 
28: 19-20) 

Nowhere do we find Christ telling His Church 
to teach by writing. What actually happened was 
that Our Lord, His Apostles, and disciples travelled 
far and wide teaching by word of mouth. From 
Jerusalem and Antioch, and then from Rome, the 
See of Peter, the apostles and their successors went 
preaching the Kingdom of God. The Church was in 
operation, growing and increasing like a young and 
vigorous organism. 


x time went on, a few of the Apostles wrote down 
some of the teaching. Four short lives of Christ 
were written by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 
There was an account of the acts of Peter and Paul. 
A dozen or so short letters which we call epistles 
and a vision of the world to come which we call the 
Apocalypse comprise the collected writings. 

Thus in the Church, which is the living voice. a 
written source of revelation crystallized and became 
fixed. This Scripture became the Church’s patrimony 
and one of her greatest treasures. In preaching the 
living word she had the support of a fixed text. 

And, as we said at the beginning of the U.S. 
and the Declaration of Independence, so here the 
Church has, under the guidance and inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost, produced the Bible, but in turn 
depends upon the Bible as a treasure and a support. 

The Bible is a source of divine truth, but not 
the only source of divine truth. Nor is private judg- 


by RALPH THOMAS, S.A. 


ment a substitute for the infallible judgment of the 
teaching Church. 

The reader of the Bible will look to the Church, 
guardian of that revelation, for guidance in knowing 
the meaning of Scripture and drawing God’s teach- 
ing from it. How can I understand, asked the 
Ethiopian in the Acts, unless some man show me? 

This does not imply, of course, that the Church 
is always ready with a definite explanation of every 
text. By no means, The Church pronounces on th 
meaning of a text only when it concerns matters of 
faith and morals, and often here she only warns 
against incorrect views, or ensures us that the inter- 
pretation is in agreement with the general truths of 
faith. In matters which do not concern faith and 
morals, a Catholic is free to choose an explanation 
which does not conflict with the fact that the Bible 


is tree from error. 


VE Church, then, is indispensable to the library 
ta books which we call “The Bible.” The word 
itself means “library” and in it we find many dif- 
ferent types of literature. In judging the sense of 
a passage, the Church uses the most modern scienti- 
fic literarv criticism. “Therefore 
Father, Pius XII, “by 
appraisal of the modes and skills of speaking and 


” says our late Holy 
a knowledge and accurate 


writing among the ancients, many problems will be 
possible of solution, which are raised against the 
truth and historical trustworthiness of the divine 
Scripture; and no less fittingly will such study con- 
tribute to a fuller and clearer understanding of the 
mind of the Sacred Writer.” 

As a reader of the Bible, the Catholic enjoys 
a privileged position. The various books which make 
up the Bible were written many years ago. Condi- 
tions have changed, words often become obscure, 
different interpretations are possible: the Catholic 
has the Church as a living teacher guided by the 
Holy Ghost to clarify his understanding of the Scrip- 
tures. He does not approach the Bible as something 
utterly new. He belongs to a Church which has been 
reading the Bible constantly for 2,000 years. 

Furthermore, all the parts of the Bible were not 
finally collected together until several centuries after 
the Church had been founded. The Gospels and the 
Epistles did not displace the teaching of the Church. 
They were read in the early Christian communities, 
especially during the Sacrifice of the Mass. They 
were treasured as the inspired word of God. It was 
the Church which gave us the authentic list of in- 
spired books of the Bible. It is the Church which 
has ever since treasured and explained the Bible to 
the world. t 
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Grand 


Coteau 
Revisited 











The ink drawing of St. John Berchmans was done by 
W. W. Roca, a young Jesuit novice at Grand Coteau 


This chateau-styled building is the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart. Nearby begin the treacherous 
Louisiana swamps 
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Our Lady of the Oaks Retreat House is old Spanish-style. The chopel is 


in the background 


The secluded “Cajun” village of 


Grand Coteau in Louisiana has been 


host to an Italian Saint, a French 


Blessed, and an American Venerable... 
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RAND COTEAU is a small “Cajun” village 

one hundred and fifty miles northwest of 

New Orleans. Most maps will not list it be- 

| joel of its size. The village has no railroad 

depot; there are no tracks. No trains run through 

Grand Coteau because property owners back in the 

‘80's preterred a village secluded from the machina- 

tions of an inventive Age. Their wishes were re- 

spected by enterprising railroads, and Grand Coteau 

retained its seclusion. There are no trains, and there 
are no movie theaters. 

These limitations are even more surprising when 
the pages of history are rolled back and one dis- 
covers that two colleges flourished in this town— 
two of the oldest Catholic institutions in the South, 
St. Charles Jesuit College for men, and the College 
of the Sacred Heart for women. Surely college towns 
are known for their liveliness, but never Grand 
Coteau. 

This is a town built here on the fringe area of 
Evangeline Country by pioneers from Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. This is the Old French Territory the 
American poet Longellow immortalized in every 
high school and college poetry book. This is the 
region where huge oaks are eerily shrouded in 
strands of grey Spanish moss. This is the region 
where the palmettos, crypress and palm trees best 
thrive. This is the region where rice, sugar cane, 
pecans, figs, oil, and sweet potatoes abound. This 
is the land of cotton. 

The nationality of the people in this region is 
easily guessable just by their names, first or last 
Here and there an Irish or an English family name 
can be recognized, new Americans attracted by the 
frontier, and who found fertile lands and moderate 
climate. For the most part, however, everyone is 
French. “Cajun” French, an abbreviated and slurred- 
over name for Acadian, is still spoken on the streets 
and in the small shops of this sleepy village. The 
majority of present day inhabitants are third and 
fourth generation descendants of the Acadian exiles 
from Nova Scotia. In the middle of the eighteenth 
century the British Government drove their ancestors 
from their Canadian homes, put them on board ship, 
and forced them to settle elsewhere. Forced to leave 
Canada, they chose a spot in Louisiana, since the 
area already had a French influence. And it was 
in this bayou country that they staved, and even- 
tually became United States citizens. 


N 1847, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow wrote his 

Evangeline in which he immortalized the lives of 
Gabriel and Evangeline, mythical Acadian lovers 
who were separated when British soldiers destroyed 
their village of Grand-Pré, and herded them like 
cattle into waiting troop ships. Longfellow brought 
his Evangeline down to these lowlands of Louisiana 


by PHILIP C. FENTON, §. J. 


in search of her Gabriel, to the Louisiana bayous 
where “... the cypresses, trailing mosses in mid-air, 
waved like banners that hang on the walls of ancient 
cathedrals ... where the mysterious sounds of the 
night are mixed with the whoop of the crane and 
the roar of the grim alligator... the region where 
reigns perpetual summer...” 

The very name Grand Coteau, of course, is 
French. At the time of Christ, the vast and turbulent 
river’we now call the Mississippi surged past this 
area. As centuries elapsed, the then un-named river 
receded until it is now within its present banks 
near Baton Rouge. In the process of receding, it 
left its former banks standing, and turned the land 
over which it receded, into swamps. Today the snake- 
infested swamps still exist. and so do the banks. 
The early settlers, baffled at this long and continuous 
bank so unusual for the flat Louisiana terrain, used 
the oddity in a significant manner. The village 
needed a name. so they called it “Grand Coteau,” 
which in French means big hill or bank. 


yin cut this “Cajun” village is secluded, quiet, and 
unimposing, its confines reek with history. Grand 
Coteau has been host to a Blessed, a Venerable, 
and a Saint. Blessed Philippine Duchesne visited 
here to inspect the College of the Sacred Heart 
when it was just beginning to function in 1821. She 
had been sent by her Mother General in Rome, 
St. Madeline Sophie Barat, to view the Southern 
plantation-estate which had been generously do- 
nated to her Society. St. Madeline was anxious to 
know how the school located on the very edge of 
the swamps was progressing, and whether this new 
establishment was worth the sacrifices entailed. The 
verdict of Blessed Duchesne was positive. The col- 
lege on the “coteau” would continue. Little did 
Mother Duchesne realize that this secluded and 
almost inaccessible house in the bayous would have 
one of its future lay-teachers involved in an inter- 
national incident, and would also be chosen as a 
place for the performance of a miracle. 

A few vears intervened after the arrival of 
Blessed Duchesne, and then Coteau was host to a 
Venerable. It was here that Cornelia Connelly lived 
one of the most crucial periods in her life. Connelly? 
The name, perhaps, is familiar. The Case of Cornelia 
Connelly was a recent top seller in Catholic book- 
stores across the nation. Cornelia Connelly, now a 
Venerable, lived here with her husband and family 
in 1840. And it was here that the decision to re- 
linquish their happily married life in favor of sepa- 
rate religious vocations was made. The towering 
pines now arching the entrance to the College of the 
Sacred Heart were mere saplings when these mo- 
momentous decisions took place—one which was 
to culminate in the establishment (Cont. on page 24) 
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EDITORIALS 


Greetings 


>THE LAMP salutes the Jesuit Fathers' weekly, America, on the celebration of its 
Fiftieth Anniversary. It is no small task to put out a Catholic magazine, as the 
editors of THE LAMP can well attest: meeting deadlines, securing copy, correcting 
proofs, thinking, reading, talking, writing and re-writing in order to be a voice 
and a head and a heart for its readers. America has faithfully fulfilled this 
task for half a century. Congratulations and best wishes for ever greater success 
in the cause of the Catholic press! 


Public Office 


PA Catholic for President in 1960? It is a possibility. Senator John F. Kennedy 
of Massachusetts has figured prominently in political cogitations aimed at picking 
a candidate. Would the fact that he is a Catholic defeat him? The Constitution of 
the United States bars any religious test for the holding of public office; more- 
over, there is nothing in his religion which prevents him from giving true 
allegiance to his country. 

Whether he is chosen or not as a candidate should rest ultimately on his 
fitness for the office of President and not on his religion. By the same token 
no Catholic candidate worth his salt will apologize for or hedge about the faith 
he believes in. 


Hold Your Wallet 


mPF.B.I. Director J. Edgar Hoover recently reported that serious crime in the 
United States increased in 1958 at the “appalling rate" of 8 per cent over 1957. 
A translation of this fact into everyday language might read: it is getting more 
and more difficult for you to walk home at night, to take a short-cut through 

the park, sometimes even to stand in a crowd without a firm hold on purse or 
wallet. Law-enforcement agencies have spent billions of dollars in the prevention 
and correction of crime. For the most part, however, they unhappily overlook the 
most effective means: religion and morality instilled especially in young people 
by home, school, and community. 


The Twenty-First 


Pm Although no formal convocation of an Ecumenical Council has yet been issued, the 
statement of Pope John XXIII on January 25 about a coming council has brought forth 
reactions from Orthodox and Protestant leaders. Some of these reactions are 
favorable, others hostile, and still others betray a misunderstanding of the 

role of a council. 

On page 23 we list the Twenty Ecumenical Councils held to date in the 
Church. Under divine Providence each has achieved great results. The presence 
of a sincere desire among many Orthodox and Protestants (not necessarily all the 
leaders) leads us to hope and pray that the coming one will be even more glorious 
in its achievement. 


Cardinal In Far East 


Of the more than three million Chinese Catholics suffering under Red persecu- 
tion, Cardinal Agagianian said last month: "I pray that God will shower His 
blessings over the Chinese people—everywhere. I send them love and affection, 
and assure them of my continual -prayers." 
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The Cardinal, who is proprefect for the Propagation of the Faith, has been 
visiting the Far East and had travelled to South Viet Nam, Formosa, the 
Pescadores, Korea, and Japan. Everywhere he went in the still-free parts of Asia, 
he received a tremendous welcome and the morale of those fighting against Comm- 
nism was strengthened. Public Mass and prayers were offered in Saigon and Taipei 
for the "Church of silence" in North Viet Nam and China. Many non-Catholics joined 
the throngs to pray for the freedom of those enslaved by Communism. 


The Idol of Racism 


POne of the aspects of racial segregation frequently overlooked is the harm it 
does to those who practice it. Where the Negro, for example, is degraded by 
segregation, the white man tends to exalt himself beyond all measure. White 
Supremacy, pride of race, often becomes an idol and a religion. 

In Stride Toward Freedom, Martin Luther King, Negro minister of Montgomery, 
Alabama, shows a calm understanding of both sides of the racial issue. And the 
words of Osservatore Romano show how right he is when it states that "racial 
segregation, as practiced in the United States, is against the very nature of 
Christianity." 


The Wrongs of A Few 


m>There is a danger that the McClellan hearings will prejudice many people against 
organized labor in the U.S. But this is a risk which must be taken because to 
terminate these hearings now would leave crooks entrenched in the labor movement 
who ought to be expelled. 

Unquestionably, labor has been hurt by the unearthing of corruption, but 
few fair-minded persons would condemn an entire movement for the wrongs of a few. 
True, the press has been hostile, but the press in general has always been hostile 
to unions. Furthermore, the McClellan hearings were going on before the November 
elections, and the U.S. voter at that time gave a strong vote of confidence to 
union-supported candidates. 


Second Thoughts 


PAs Boris Pasternak's novel—Dr. Zhivago-——continues to move toward an all-time 
best-seller, second thoughts arise about the work. Since it is an impressive 
work, almost Shakespearean in structure and tragic effect, one is led to ask 
questions about the tragic hero. Does he represent the half-hearted and humanized 
Christianity of the nineteenth century? Is his vision and morality similar to the 
secular philosophy espoused by the liberal humanists of the day? Zhivago himself, 
at times, appears to sense this as he hangs between the barren emptiness of 
secularized Christianity on the one hand and brutal Bolshevism on the other. 

Likewise, one is led to ask questions about Archibald MacLeish's play—JB 
—which is enjoying such success on Broadway. Because of the parallelism to the 
Biblical Job, the viewer might expect a similar message. This is hardly the case. 
JB is "bullied into stammering submission." Again: "The lights have gone out in 
the sky." Something other than God and the Old Testament prophet are in 
MacLeish's drama. 








Unity Apostolate 


This year the Chair of Unity Octave department at Graymoor distributed about 
1,300,000 pieces of literature including pamphlets, bookmarks, brochures, etc. 
The '59 poster was the most popular of any special poster used thus far, more 

than 2,200 being sent out. Four new publications were prepared for 1959: 

The Mission of the Church, by Cardinal Montini; The Ome Church, by Bishop John S. 
Vaughan, Decrees of the Vatican Council, and The Catholic Church and Ecumenism, 
by Fr. Titus. As usual, letters about the Octave were written to all the priests 
of the country, superiors and all Catholic institutions. 
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by JOHN J. RYAN 


IBORING TWENTI 


“The era of wonderful nonsense,” 


some called the 


jazz age. Let us thank God it is past and gone 


T was a party in a middle class suburb. Several 
of the women wore shapeless dresses which 

came to just above their knees and ropes of 

pearls which seemed to reach to their ankles. 
A few of the men were sporting recent gifts, thin, 
silver flasks. The phonograph was blaring a Red 
Nichols’ record of Yes Sir, That's My Baby; three 
couples were doing the Charleston and one small 
group was earnestly discussing The Great Gatsby. 
The scene looked just like a 1928 drawing by John 
Held, Jr. Only it wasn't 1928, it was 1958. 

It was typical of the way the nineteen twenties 
have taken hold on the imagination of a generation 
most of whom were still in diapers during those 
years. On Broadway and in Hollywood dramatiza- 
tions of the lives of the 1920's heroes, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, Leopold and Loeb and others, famous 
or infamous, are receiving loving attention. On Wall 
Street even the stock market has been showing some 
of the dizzy climb which characterized it in the 
months and years prior to October, 1929. 

Admittedly there are a few parallels with the 
nineteen twenties. Then, as now, America had been 
victorious in a long and hard war. Then, as now, 
a decade had passed and dulled the horror of that 
war. Then, as now, the nation was generally pros- 
perous. Then, as now, the post war period had 
brought a new social climate. Study shows it to have 
been an interesting period in American history. But 
to venerate it—or to even think of emulating it—is 
sheer madness. 


t does not take much research to determine 
ae stripped of the tenderness with which now 
middle aged men and women may view it, it was 
not a particularly wholesome time. The open flaunt- 
ing of an ill considered law, Prohibition, had led to 
a contempt for law and order generally. To be on 
intimate terms with a bootlegger was considered a 
badge of distinction. Rackets and gangsterism flour- 
ished. Politics and officialdom were corrupt. 

And, while prosperous, the nation was not doing 
well in contrast to today. There was only a small 
middle class and there were two extremes of wealth 
—poor and rich. The standard of living was low. 
Non-unionized labor worked for low wages and few 


social benefits. With no hospitalization plans; no un- 
employment insurance; no social security and few 
business sponsored retirement plans the ordinary 
working man lived on the brink of disaster. 

The stock market, uncontrolled and unregulated, 
was subject to manipulation by giant speculators. 
Appeals, many of them spurious, were used to lure 
widows and the poor into putting their few dollars 
into stocks which were soon to be worthless. The 
newspapers of the period, and there were many 
more of them than there are today, displayed a 
singular lack of interest in news other than sex, 
scandal and frivolity. 

The silent movies of the era and the shows which 
played Broadway reflected the same immaturity. 
Much of the literature of the period which, in the 
past few vears, has been reissued to cash in on the 
craze for the twenties, seems very thin and unim- 
portant by contrast with what American writers 
produced in the three decades which followed. This 
is particularly true of F. Scott Fitzgerald. 


>" rt the greatest indictment of the twenties was 
| the insane feeling, in high places and low, among 
those who should have known better as well as 
among those who didn’t, that there was no tomorrow, 
no paying the piper, no seven lean years ever to 
come again. Thus the nation was tragically unpre- 
pared for the 1930's; had made no plans; had shown 
no foresight for the terrible suffering and depriva- 
tion which was to follow the collapse of this house of 
cards. It was almost as if American common sense 
had departed entirely. 

Was there a good side to it all? This writer, 
born in the mid-twenties, can rely only on the record 
and interview and research to answer that, and 
believes it was an era of foolish naivete. Mature 
people found they could act childishly unconcerned 
with no one to censure them. Drinking had become 
some part of an odd, adult cops and robbers game 
complete with secret knocks on basement doors and 
cloak and dagger activities and bootleggers all add- 
ing to the fun. Everyone was soon going to be rich. 
Wars were done with forever. America was invincible. 

Admittedly World War I had set the stage for 
this period. A way of life, (Cont. on page 23) 
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OR a number of reasons it is not easy to give 

a short account of Hugh Ross Williamson’s 

conversion to the Church. We are dealing 

with an exceptional person, exceptional in 
his upbringing and career and exceptional in his 
mental powers and his gifts. However, his gifts and 
especially literary gifts—he has written nearly fifty 
books and plays—have enabled him to write an auto- 
biography after conversion which is both a delight 
to read and a very full account of his religious 
outlook from early childhood in the early years of 
this century. I have known him from a few years 
before his conversion, and when one gets to know 
a person and enjoy his conversation one cannot help 
seeing him in a certain way. This must influence 
anything one writes about him—though whether this 
improves one’s account of him or not is another 
question. 


\ re autobiography is called “The Walled Gar- 
den”, and the story begins with a garden and ends 
with a garden. The first garden is the garden under 
the shadow-—literally so—of Romsey Abbey in Hamp- 
shire, one of the earliest and most beautiful churches 
in the country that in its first Catholicity and then 
Protestantism epitomises the story of religion in Eng- 
land and represents the elements which went into 
his formation. He was a son of the Manse: of the 
blood, on his mother’s side related to Cardinal Pole— 
he sees characteristics of the cardinal who refused 
the Papacy in himself and his family; a religious, 
a romantic—had not James I planted the mulberry 
tree in the garden?—intimate within family affection 
and tradition, vet individualistic and unorthodox, in 
his upbringing. Such was the first garden. The sec- 
ond was the garden of the true Church enclosed, 
as Chesterton put it, by the walls of Catholic doc- 
trine and discipline—“but they are the walls of a 
playground. Christianity is the only frame which 
has preserved the pleasure of Paganism.” 

These words of Chesterton perhaps give the best 
key to the life and conversion of Hugh Ross William- 
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Williamson 






This Anglican's journey to the 
Church was unique. The last straw 


was the South India scheme 


son. He writes: “I have never been able to argue 
satisfactorily with those who did not believe in God, 
for the simple reason that I cannot begin to under- 
stand their minds. I have never, from as far back 
as memory goes, had the slightest doubt, intellectu- 
ally or emotionally, of His existence. The ‘practice 
of the presence of God’ (as apart from formal 
prayers, which were a different and more compli- 
cated matter) was the most normal thing in the 
world since the days when I talked to God in the 
garden as naturally as I talked to Gran.” In a very 
full “free-lance” life as successful dramatist, journal- 
ist, historian and essayist, even would-be politician 
soon to be disgusted by the insincerities of politics, 
Hugh Ross Williamson, of a soul naturally religious, 
was always seeking the walls, the structure, which 
gave the meaning and solidity of a human experi- 
ence which could then and only then, be truly en- 
joved. But he sought it in an almost extravagantly 
erratic way. Early on, in endless argument with his 
Congregationalist father, he saw the inherent weak- 
ness of the half-way house of Protestantism. “Protes- 
tantism is a half-way house where one takes refuge 
because of a disinclination to think the matter out 
to a conclusion. Only the Catholic and the agnostic 
dare to reach the end of their journeys.” Yet the 
journey took him two-thirds of an adult lifetime. 


yo the cradle Catholic, like myself, Chesterton's 
| words and Hugh Ross Williamson’s are plain-sailing. 
We start with and in the Church, and everything 
that we subsequently learn confirms our view that 
it is the Church or nothing. In fact, our way of 
approach is so simple that it sometimes mistakes 
the apologetic and structure of the Church for reli- 
gion itself which is the personal relationship of man 
to God. Hence the temptation, later in life, to adopt 
an attitude of tolerance and almost indifferentism 
wherein the structure and walls of the Church sup- 
port, not merely the visible Church itself, but any 
man of good-will through Christ Whose Mystical 
Body is the Church, knowledge of which is kept 
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by MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


from most of mankind through invincible ignorance. 
But Hugh Ross Williamson, who had to find his 
own way to truth, seems not to have been so much 
impressed by the general arguments for the unique- 
ness of the Catholic Church against the background 
of history and philosophy as by the simple historical 
fact of the nature of its claims and the here-and- 
now existence of its sacraments—authentic signs in 
time and space of the supernatural order. “The man 
who when he wishes to pray seeks for the Taber- 
nacled God on the altar is a natural Catholic,” he 
writes. “The man who prefers to find God in ‘nature’ 
or at home or ‘everywhere’ is a natural Protestant.” 
\s a cradle Catholic, this sounds wrong to me. Both 
seem to me equally Catholic for a Catholic, and 
equally Protestant for a Protestant. And I wonder 
how much his reaction against paganism and Protes- 
tantism and the current values of revolutionary 
secularism which in all his writings makes him seek 
for the paradoxical clue, the unexpected, the outre 
in history) and for the in-fleshed or incarnated 
only (in religion) is the real explanation of so 
Catholic a mind deliberately choosing to be ordained 
in middle life in the Anglican Church rather than 
submit to the Church of Rome. 


Houcu I had often seen his name and_ had 
T send him or about him, the first time he made a 
real impact on me was when at the time of the 
definition of the doctrine of the Assumption, he 
wrote a letter in a secular paper defending the 
dogma simply on the grounds that since the in- 
fallible Church had said it was true, it was true. 
This from an Anglican clergyman! He was, of course, 
dead-right, but the Catholic, it seemed to me, would 
always wish not merely to assert such truth but to 
show its congruity, as it were, with the whole 
phenomenon of the Church in history and_philos- 
ophy. And when later I met him and we became 
friends I could never get out of my mind what 
seemed to me to be the absurdity of thus swallowing 
the Assumption and proclaiming its truth to the 





H. R. Williamson—author, clergyman, convert 


world, while refusing to become a Catholic because 
of some tiresome historical minutiae (of which I 
could never make head or tail) about Anglican 
Orders. In both positions, he seemed to me to be 
out to épater le bourgeois, of whom I at the time 
of our conversations was clearly an excellent ex- 
ample. 

On such occasions, he would wearily explain that 
when he decided to seek ordination, he, the son 
of a Congregationalist minister, deliberately chose 
ordination in the Anglican Communion rather than 
the Roman Catholic—as though that explained any- 
thing. In fact, his reason was his belief, justified 
bv his conviction that Anglican Orders were, by a 
Providential miracle, valid, that England would 
never become Catholic save through the reconcilia- 
tion of the Church of England. Nor would the world 
be delivered from the fatal errors of private judg- 
ment, manifested in the Reformation and the French 
Revolution, save by the reunion of Christendom, the 
first step towards which must be the return to the 
infallibility of Peter in England. As he puts it in 
the autobiography “In the final contest (which may 
not come in our lifetime) the alignment will be 
between Catholicism and the organized materialism 
of which Communism is the strongest and most logi- 
cal form. And the issue may be decided by Eng- 
land’s choice of side.” 


Tt would doubtless be rash to question these 
hemes fears, though I myself have always 
found it easier to see the Church of the future as 
a faithful remnant witnessing to the whole truth 
rather than as a visibly glorious crusading force. I 
am afraid I suspect that (Cont. on page 22) 
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Each vear in the major seminary—come April a quiet 
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ECKLESSLY, I poured cream into my hus- 
band’s scrambled eggs and dotted butter on 
his hashed-browns. Let Dan Drummond get 
fat. At the unhappy moment I didn’t care 
much if I got fat myself. Our three little, hungry sons 
had been fed the moment we returned from Mass 
on this beautiful Sunday morning. Now I shooed 
them out to play. 

“Silliest idea this side of the latest satellite.” That 
was Dan mumbling behind his paper. 

What was the matter with me this morning? 
Plenty. Father Callahan, out of a clear sky, had an 
nounced that the fund-drive for the new school must 
be pushed up a whole month. The machinery was 
all ready, so we would start to solicit this very day. 
And my practical husband, without a morsel of ro 
mance or artistry in his soul, was dead-set against 
the early Nineteenth Century gas-lamp that my heart 
desired for our front lawn. Father Callahan’s drive 
might settle the matter and not in my direction. 

“Scrapping a modern lighting fixture and install- 
ing a gas-lamp—” 

“Please, Dan, there are only two left. Genuine, 
antique—" 

“Get sensible, Mary. How’s breakfast coming?” 

The unconcerned meanness of him. Only Clara 
Smythe’s knock at the door simmered my _ boiling 
point. Dan dislikes women who visit at meal-time 
but since I was disliking him at the moment I 
decided to help him be annoyed. 

“I'm sorry to bother you,” Clara apologized, 
“but we have no pepper. No pepper on Ed’s eggs 
makes him crabby. Hello, Dan.” 

I pretended not to find the pepper. 


NLARA sat down and made conversation. “At Mass 

this morning I spoke to our new neighbors at 100 
Grayson Drive. Newlyweds. And they must not have 
gone on a honeymoon because when they stepped 
out of their car they dripped rice all over.” 

“They haven't had much furniture delivered,” I 
informed. “I've been working in the garden and 
there’s been only one small delivery.” 

“Maybe they like their furniture delivered by the 
light of the moon.” Dan’s always sarcastic when he’s 
hungry. 

“The pepper?” Clara reminded nervously. 

I funnelled it slowly into a cup. “We really 
should call on them soon.” 

“Do that.” Dan glanced meaningly at his cooling 
breakfast. 
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“The pepper?” Clara pleaded. 
I gave it to her, disliking mvself a little for 
spoiling Dan’s meal. But I am not a patient woman 
and I was hurt that my husband could not under. 
stand my aesthetic need for the lovely light of an 
_——— 


old-world gas-lamp. 


“Nice that Father put you and my Ed together 


s a soliciting team,” Clara said to Dan. “Ed has a | 
slight sore throat but he wants to know what time to 


start out this afternoon.” 





Dan folded his paper with exasperating care 
“Clara, it’s just possible if you run home and _ put 
pepper on your husband’s eggs that we may get 
started one-tenth of a second before sundown.” 

Our neighbor almost stumbled out the door. 

“You need not have been so rude. 

I'm sorry, Mary, but I'm starving.” 

To my credit it can be told that I reheated the 
breakfast and even drained butter from the potatoes, 


mvue children started being noisy but Dan _ was 
| patient. He said breakfast was good and again men- 
tioned about being sorry for his behaviour to Clara. 
I waited until he had read the sport's section, then 
plunged. “Dan, about the gas-lamp? Can't vou see 
the soft glow on the lawn? An illusion of peace and 
serenity. When it grows dark and we sit out for 
awhile it will be like slipping into the gracious past. 
Atmosphere truly calms nerves.” 

“Why the rush to buy?” 

“The American originals have all been snapped 
up. I mean—all but two. If I get to the store early 





enough tomorrow I may get a Baltimore lamp.” 


“How much?” 








“Eighty dollars.” ’ 
“Have you lost your mind, Mary?” 
“It’s not a fortune.” 

“Have you considered digging up the lawn and 
laying a pipe-line? And a switch in the house to \ 
control the thing? Or does a little man from out the 
gas-light era, carrying a ladder and a long stick, come 
with the lamp? Add another eighty dollars for com- 
plete installation.” 

“That's only a hundred and sixty and we can have 
terms.” 

“No terms. Not now. The church drive comes 
first.” . 

Suddenly my mind lit up with a winning argu- F 
ment. I was thinking of the (Cont. on page 28) 
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SCOTLAND'S 
MARGARET 


LTHOUGH I arrived in Edin- 

burgh for a three-day’s August 

stay—neck and neck with the 
beginning of the Festival—I still 
haven't figured out why my very 
first day’s gallop took in the Abbey 
and palace of Holyroodhouse, the 
Castle, Dunfermline Abbey, the 
Edinburgh Tattoo, as well as a 
good deal of the places in between 
including a stop at a _ Princes 
Street store to send a tin of short- 
bread back home. Admittedly, the 
visitor to a city undergoes his 
heaviest travail on his first outing. 
Then he can sit back and read 
the collected brochures which tell 
him all about what he has walked 
through. 

From the Franciscan Friary near 
the campus of the University of 
Edinburgh, I directed my steps to- 
ward Princes Street and through 
the exceptionally large crowd of 
Festival visitors and window-shop- 
pers. The U. S. Marine Corps 
Band was an added attraction, and 
before I set myself for the climb 
uphill to the Castle. I paused to 
watch the Marines making their 
way in perfect formation through 
the still foggy thoroughfare. 

The Castle is a rugged-looking 
assemblage of buildings several 
hundred feet above the Princes 
Gardens. A large dry ditch and 
stone piers of the old drawbridge 
are remnants of ancient times when 
the rock was the scene of long 
sieges and famous battles. 

Standing on the highest part of 
the Castle Rock and representing 
an early and interesting example 
of Scottish Norman architecture is 
St. Margaret’s Chapel. The red- 
dish-gray ashlar blocks, of reetan- 
gular shape, date from the 11th 
century. Perched atop the hill, iso- 
lated but still standing firm, this 
little chapel perpetuates the mem- 
ory of Scotland’s saintly queen. 

Margaret was the wife of King 
Malcolm and in the latter part of 
the 11th century they made the 
Castle their residence. In this little 
chapel, which Margaret had built 
for herself she heard Mass and 
often went for visits. We are told 
by Turgot, the chronicler, that she 
was at Mass here on the 15th of 
November, 1093, the day before 
her death. At the time, her hus- 





band was engaged in a campaign 
against the English. When the 
news came that Malcolm had been 
killed in battle, Margaret lay gaz- 
ing at the Black Rood containing 
the relic of the True Cross. Stretch- 
ing her hands heavenward, she 
asked forgiveness of her sins, gave 
thanks to the Almighty, and passed 
away. Her body was carried to 
the Abbey of Dunfermline, where 
she lies buried. 

To get to Dunfermline today, 
one takes the train going north 
from Princes Street Station. The 
trip includes the experience of 
crossing the great bridge which 
spans the Firth of Forth. 

After the bustle of Edinburgh, 
Dunfermline seemed a very quiet 
little town with nice orderly homes 
along the street from the station 
into the town. The site of the old 
abbey is on an elevation dominat- 
ing the town. Here in 1068 Mal- 
colm and Margaret were married. 
Both lie buried in front of the altar 
of the ancient church. A fourteenth 
century chronicler writes, 

Befor the Ryde Awtare with 

honoure 

Scho wes layd in Haly Sepul- 

ture. 

Thare hyre Lord wes layd alsua 

And wyth thame heyre sownnys 

twa. 
It wasn’t long before her tomb be- 
came a Scottish shrine. 

With the coming of the Refor- 
mation, great changes occurred in 
these places associated with the 
saint. Her chapel in Edinburgh was 
for a time a “Gunners Storehouse.” 
Her shrine in Dunfermline Abbey 
was despoiled. But each year many 
Catholics, including members of St. 
Margaret of Scotland Guild, go in 
pilgrimage to these places made 
famous by her sanctity. 

—Raupu Tuomas, S.A. 
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We commend to the prayers of our readers 
the souls of the faithful departed, and 
particularly the deceased subscribers and 
their near relatives whose deaths have 
been reported to us. Thirty Masses will 


be said for them. 


Hugh Thomas, Mary Lynch, Frank A. 
Gorman, Roy Schulte, Casper Fritzunker, 
Mr. H. Folcke, Emma M. Reilly, Mary 
Denning, Raymond G. Collaton, Lucile 
Garceau, Mary Rider, Rose Winnie, John 
J. Callahan, Francis J. Schorr, Rose Me- 


Namee, Joseph J. O’Connor, Edward 
Wood, William Metzer, Mrs. O. Lauret, 
Marie M. Nugent, Bertha Clancy, Joseph 


De Carlo, Agnes Barrett, Edward Me- 
Tighe, Mary C. Doherty, Eugene Rose, 
Gertrude Wackman, Francis O’Rourke 
Michael Neary, John J. Crowley, Daniel 
Carroll, Stephen E. Carmody, Mrs. Otto 
Anton Van Gogh, Joseph R. 
Kehoe, Sr Mrs. Crowley Joseph O. 
Miller, Frida Englar, Margaret McGinley, 
Maria Powers, K. V. Manley, Henri 
A. Beatty, Joseph F. 
Challmes, Mrs. E. 

Maria Ceika, George 


Meicrotto. 


Brisson, Thomas 
Balderson, Barbara 

Cushner, Daniel 
Angelina Manfredonia, Henry 
Kruse, Houde Family, Dot McLeod, 
Stanley Kapusta, Mary Kachman Ontko, 
Teresa Carroll, Mrs. M. L. Honke, W. 
A. Hunold, Margaret Hunold, Mrs. E. 
Folcke, Joseph Foley, Harry 
Cothern, Joseph Morelli, Daniel Brady, 
Miss A. S. Kensmin, Edith Farrell, Delia 


Enright, 


Edward 





Grace, A}jbert H. Walsh, James McIntyre, 
John J. Muhs, Joseph Toth, Carl Bunje, 
Emily Rosenquist, Veronica Forest, A. 
E. Haegerl, Mrs. Burger, Denis Furlong, 
John McHugh, Mary I. Higgins, Caroline 
Zahn, Charles Hartt, A. Gelighem, Mr. 
Brennan, Mrs. Bell, Eugene Miller, John 
Carroll, David Thomas, Joseph Soltis, Rob- 
ert A. Barry, Mrs. J. Garrigan, Mme. 
Adelle Dailey, Bernard Michel, Dora Lin- 
coln, Catherine Sheppard, Mary Bishop, 
Elmer Wilson, Teresa Concannon, An- 
tonia Guardino, Florence Uva, B. Pren- 


dergast, Edward Dufois, Leo G. Ohlman, 


Theresa Vitalon, Ralph Manfredonia, 
Mary Cerbone, Frederick Houde, Knight 
Family, James J. Reilly, Frank L. 


Meeker, John Edward Carr, Thomas 
Fitzpatrick. 
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044 OF THE MONTH 


Instructions For An Eight Year Old 
QUESTION: I hope you can help me. I want straight answers that I can 
sive my eight year old daughter. How do I answer questions like: “Mommy, 
where do babies come from? Why do you go to a hospital to get a baby? 
How do they get here even when you are in a hospital?” 
Mrs. F. V., Nebraska 


ANSWER: It seems, Mrs. F. V., that most parents find it very difficult to 
give the answers to such questions to their children. One reason may be 
that they themselves did not get the answers from their parents. Today, 
however, many sources are available with the proper information: Cana 
Movement instructions, Catholic marriage manuals, Christopher records, ete. 
Moreover, more than ever before it is necessary that young people, even 
from their earliest years, receive the right information from their parents. 
If parents do not give this information, sons and daughters will certainly 
get it elsewhere and often in a form which will shock and hurt them 
and may prevent them from ever getting a healthy and right attitude 
toward matters of birth and sex. 


How To Answer Questions 


If you have your daughter’s confidence, she will surely come to you 
with questions. It would be wrong to scold or “shush” her or indicate in 
any way that she has done something bad. A child’s inquiry is legitimate 
and she should be answered in accord with her age. The answers for an 
eight year old, of course, should be very simple. Whatever is said, however, 
must be entirely truthful. Fairy tales just make the task so much more 
difficult later. The answers should also be given without embarrassment 
or indications of annoyance. Children can sense a mood even in the tone 
of voice you use. The best tone to give the proper setting for your words 
is one which is serious and reverent, but at the same time kindly and 
sympathetic. Avoid above all giving the impression that this is a matter 
which should never be brought up again. Rather, encourage your child 
to bring her questions and troubles to you. She will gradually get all the 
knowledge she needs. This method not only starts her off with a proper 
outlook on the whole subject, but will also protect her against wrong notions 
which she might pick up from companions and will strengthen her against 
temptations which may come later. 


What to Say 
Perhaps all of this seems difficult and complicated. It isn’t. Remember 
to explain as you would about other things. When the question comes, 
“Mommy, where do babies come from?”, something like the following, sug- 
gested by Fr. Daniel Lord in his book, Some Notes For the Guidance of 
Parents, may be used: 


Dear, babies come from their mothers. When you were a little, little 
baby, you were in my body, right under my heart. I thought of you 
and prayed for you. God put you there after Daddy and I were married. 
When you were a big, little baby, I went to the hospital and you 
came out of my body, and I held you in my arms. 


This instruction should be adequate for all children approximately wp 
to ten years or so. If there are any particular questions, as to the hospital 
for example, you might explain that hospitals have doctors, and doctors 
are necessary to help bring babies to their mothers. Children usually do 
not have much sense of time, but if there is a question about the length 
of time it took to get a new baby, you could explain that God arranged 
it that way so grown-ups would appreciate babies more. 

When you have finished be assured that you have full right to the 
satisfaction that will come for an important job well done. 

—FATHER Rocenr, S.A. 
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Hugh Ross Williamson 

Continued from page 15 

the glorious crusading force would 
be rather “continental” in its Catho- 
licitv. And to the English Catholic 
the prospect of the conversion of Eng- 
land through the Anglo-Catholic mi- 
nority of the Church of England 
alwavs seems to belong to the dream 
world than the 
far as Hugh Ross Williamson’s sojourn 
in the Church of England as one of 
its ordained clergy was concerned, it 
did turn out to be a dream. 

The start, 
pitious, for the newly ordained clergy- 
man, who believed himself to be a 
priest, was asked by Anglican Arch- 
bishop Temple to work for him in 
connection with the Church of South 
India scheme which would unify the 
Anglican dioceses in South India and 
the local Free Churches. Hugh Ross 
Williamson satisfied himself that the 
Archbishop was sound and not pre- 
pared to sell the pass for a union 
which would be Protestant rather 
than Catholic. But Archbishop Tem- 
ple died, and Hugh Ross Williamson 
was left to fight a losing battle against 
the protestantizing outlook of the 
High Church bishops and their pas- 
sive flocks. 

The Lambeth Conference of 1948 
postponed decision, in effect, until 
1955, and in 1951 the Annunciation 
Group, formed to defend Anglo- 
Catholic doctrinal and sacramental 
principles, held a service of protest 
in the Annunciation Church, near 
Marble Arch, against a United Serv- 
ice in Hyde Park where Dr. Fisher 
was the speaker. Unexpectedly, the 
Anglo-Catholic church was packed to 
overflowing as Hugh Ross Williamson 
himself preached the sermon in 
which he recalled his own Congre- 
gationalist father saying, in reference 
to interordination between Anglicans 
and Nonconformists “Either the An- 
glicans are dishonest or they assume 
that I am.” 

Hugh Ross Williamson believed 
that behind the South India Scheme 
was the purpose of the Anglican 
bishops to avoid the danger of Dis- 
establishment through gradually cre- 
ating a_ single united Protestant 
Church in England which could de- 
scribe itself as stronger than the 
Church of Rome whose communi- 
cants exceeded those of the Estab- 
lished Church. 

The forces of the 
were, of course, far too strong for 
the little band of resistants in the 
name of the preservation of belief 
in the Incarnation (as Gregory Dix 
put it) in the Church of England. 

“I was eventually to leave the 


rather real one. So 


howev er, seemed pro- 


establishment 
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AN APRIL MORNING 


Mike disliked the 
dawn run; the headlights drawing 
with an intensity that 
hurt; the loneliness of pushing his 
tractor-trailer through  sleep-filled 
towns; but it was a job and it 
supported him 

Springtime, however, was differ- 
ent! Then the pre-dawn run was 
not a truck-driving drudgery but 
an excursion along the rim of a 
horizon pinked by a promising sun. 
Then Mike turned off the all- 
night DJ’s and became his own 
music-maker, but not to the extent 
that he forgot his main obligation, 
wheeling his oversized monster to 
its destination. 


early, pre- 


his eves 


So it was on an April day as 


the sun had sprinted over the 
hills and had by eight o'clock 
saturated the earth, that Mike 


swung his wheels around the turn 
bringing him past Sunbury onto 
Route 15 to Harrisburg. The world 


had long been alive with milk 
wagons and bread trucks and 
school buses. Mike picked up 


when he _ took his 
usual glance in the mirror and saw 
things that fixed his eves to it. 
Far behind him, in the middle 
of the highway, ap- 
peared a car accelerating beyond 
all bounds and with its 
claiming that center strip all for 
itself. Ordinarily, such an action 
would be indifferent to Mike save 
that his mirror also reflected a 
small child alighting from a bus 
and _ starting his across the 
perilous road. Flashing lights meant 
nothing; the car came on. Child 
and car just brushed, although the 
child fell back with fear and shock 
vibrating his heart. A policeman, 
car-sitting nearby, slammed down 
on his gas pedal. The speedster 
sensed the movements; he picked 
up unbelievable speed. All this 
Mike saw in his four-inch screen. 
The fugitive quickly sucked up 
the distance between him and 
Mike. Almost unthinking, Mike 
lurchingly swung his trailer, first 
to the right and then abruptly to 
the left, and, with a squealing 
sharpness, straddled his huge ve- 
hicle across the three lanes. The 
speed driver, brakes burning, 
was checkmated by the roadblock. 
Mike left the policeman to ar- 
gue with a young driver who 
could not see what wrong he had 
done. As for Mike, he had to be 
getting home and off the open road. t 
—DeSALEs STANDERWICK, S.A. 
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ONE 


Church of England because, in th 
July of 1955, the Archbishops, Bist 
ops and representatives of the clergy 
of the Church of England official) 
recognised the validity of the Orders 
of the Church of South India and 
so proclaimed that there was no dif 
ference what I, as an Ap 
glican priest, did at Holy Communi; 
and what my father, as a 
gational minister, did: that his presid. 
ing over a memorial and m 
celebration of the Eucharist wer 
the same thing and that any Chris. 
tian might partake of either indiscrim. 
inately” is Hugh Ross Williamson's 
summary of why he took the final 
step. 

The question of the validity of his 
orders—he stated to me_ before his 
conversion that if it had been de- 
cided that Apostolicae Curae was in- 
fallible he would have left the 
Church of England at once—was fi- 
nally settled for him on the grounds 
that the equating of the Orders of 
the heretical and schismatic Church 
of South India with those of Anglican 
Orders justified the findings of Apos- 
tolicae Curae. It is not very clear 
to the outsider on what grounds Or- 
ders believed to be valid because 
of right intention in the ordainer and 
recipient can become invalid through 
subsequent rejection of that right in- 
tention by the ordainer. However, to 
this particular outsider the question 
of Anglican Orders in the position 
that had taken up by Hugh 
Ross Williamson has never been very 
clear. The important thing is that on 
October 15, 1955, Mr. and Mrs 


Hugh Ross Williamson were received 


between 
Congre. 


meal 


been 


into the Catholic Church at Farm 
Street Jesuit Church by Fr. Basil 
FitzGibbon S.J. and no one could 


have more sincerely meant the words 
“With a sincere heart and with un- 
feigned faith, I detest and abjure 
every error, heresy and sect opposed 
to the Catholic, Apostolic and Roman 
Church.” 

The spiritual journey had been 
unique, but Hugh Williamson 
was and remains unique. To know 
him is to realize that he is totalh 
unable, whether in writing or in con 
versation or in living, to conform to 
current patterns or to accept, with- 
out the most destructive enquiry pos- 
sible, the authority of the pundits 
of any establishment. He has a_pas- 
sion for the unique, and that is why, 
logically and in his own unique way, 
he has found his home in the unique 
divine intrusion into the world of 
the Incarnate Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity whose Mystical Body 
is the Church under the spiritual au- 
thority of His Vicars from Peter . 


John XXIII. 


Ross 
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The Boring Twenties 
Continued from page 13 

leisurely and family centered, the Vic- 
torian period, had come to an end. 
Millions of young Americans had been 


yprooted and sent to training camps 


around the country and then to 
Europe. The America they returned 
to had changed and so had they 
The 1900-1918 America was gone 


ever to return. It was almost as if 
they were going to make certain of 
that by flaunting every bit of good 
had been 
part of the early twentieth century. 

Was there anything about the pe- 
riod which would make it the least 


hit desirable as a model for 


taste and decency which 


today? 
It hardly seems so. The fact is that 
it has been misrepresented This is 
forgivable or at least understandable 
for it is a 
To those who were adults during the 
twenties it represented the last dec- 
ade they knew before the hardship 
of the thirties and the war of the 
forties were upon them. By the time 
that 16 years had passed they were 
middle aged. What they look back 
upon is not so much a_ vanished 
era as vanished youth. 

Then why this renaissance of in- 
terest among those too young to have 
known the nineteen twenties? Per- 
haps there is an answer to that also 


clear case of nostalgia. 


Many of today’s top writers, pro- 
ducers, directors and others who 
shape American entertainment are 
middle aged people who did live 


during that period. They write of it 
fondly; see it all through a_ haze 
which softens the harsh lines and 
makes it seem as if the entire nation 
had been on a wonderful spree. They 
have succeeded in glorifving a rather 
inglorious period. 

Perhaps to the serious young peo- 
ple of today, putting on a costume 
from that reckless, unserious era is 
an escape from the pressures of ma- 
turity which the American people as 
a whole have assumed in the years 
since. For it is to be misled 
about the twenties. Those who have 
written about it, dramatized it, have 
painted a false picture. They ignored 
the many things which were wrong 
and dwell only on the few, and super- 
ficial things which were right. They 
hold out a fantastic premise—that 
here was a time when you could be 
adult and yet act as childish as 
you wished. Here was a time when 
you could have your cake and eat it. 

Today the nation is a far soberer 
place—no pun intended. Gangsters no 
longer sit on high thrones. A movie 
star's sixth marriage still gets in the 
newspapers but not as a six column 


easy 





What is a General or 
4 General o1 


deliberating on matters 


headship of the Roman Pontiff 


Hou 


Twenty 


What are these 





An Ecumenical Council 


Ecumenical Council? 
Ecumenical Council is 
the major prelates of the whole Church who are in union with the Holy 
See, convoked by the Roman Pontiff for the purpose of discussing and 


concerning 


What is the occasion for such a Council? 


In the past they have been called to stop heresy, abolish abuses 
and define more clearly the teachings of the Church 


many such Councils have there 


Councils and what was discussed? 


No. Name Year Pop Problem Solved 
1 Nicaea I 325 Silvester Divinity of Christ 
2 Constantinople I 381 = Damasus Divinity of the Holy Ghost. 
3 Ephesus 131 Celestine Divine Maternity of Mary 
4 Chalcedon 1451 Leothe Great Two natures in Christ 
5 Constantinople II 553s Vigilius Unity of Father, Son, Holy 
Ghost 
6 Constantinople IIL 680-81 Agatho The two-fold will in Christ 
Leo I 
7 Nicaea II 787 Hadrian I Cult of Holy Images 
8 Constantinople [IV 869-70 Hadrian II Condemnation of Photius 
9 Lateran I 1123 Callistus I Condemnation of simony 
10 Lateran IT 1159 Innocent II Against usury. 
11 Lateran III 1179 Alexander WI Warnings against heresics 
12 Lateran I\ 1215 Innocent III The sale tor annual 
Confession and Communion. 
13. Lyons I 1245 Innocent IN \cuinst Frederick Ii 
14. Lyons II 1274 Gregory X Precession of the Holy Chost 
15 Vienn 13l1 Clement V Soul the form ef the human 
body 
16 Constance 1414-18 Martin \ Communion under either 
species. 
17 Florence 1438-45 Eugene IV Union with the Greeks 
18 Lateran V 1513-17 Julius I Condemnation of errors 
Leo X concerning the soul. 
19 Trent 1545-63 Paul II Good works and grac« 
Pius IN 
20) Vatican 1869-70 Pius IX The Church and _ infallibility. 


a meeting of the Bishops and 


the universal Church under the 


been? 








banner on page one. Convicted mur- 
derers are no longer considered top 
vaudeville Social and 
social benefits have most. 
The standard of living is at an all 
time high and careful safeguards have 


acts justice 


come to 


been built into it. The average Amer- 
ican citizen takes seriously the role 
of world leader which has come to 
the United States. There are fewer 
idle rich but there are 
idle poor. 

No one could call this era—as some 
writer called the twenties—“the era 
of wonderful nonsense.” And it is 
extremely doubtful in today’s tense 


also fewer 


whether another such era 
could be afforded by this country. 
Perhaps in its march to the position 
it occupies today, this country had 


to have a 


world 


nineteen twenties as_ its 
sort of awkward adolescence. But the 
man cannot become a boy again. 
But the truth is, this feverish recol- 
lection of the twenties, of its songs, 
customs, dress and idiocies, has be- 
come, like the reminisces of old men, 
tiresome. The brought no 
values to replace those they had de- 
stroyed. The twenties brought nothing 
of moral, spiritual, political, social or 


Continued on page 24 


twenties 
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The Friars need used overcoats, 
suits, shirts, sox, underwear, 
shoes, rubbers, gloves and eye- 
glasses for the homeless men at 
St. Christopher's Inn. 
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Your Last Will 
or Testament 


“If you have much, give abun- 

dantly; if you have a little, 
take care even so to bestou 
willingly a little.” Tob.4. 


Remember the world-wide 
missionary work of the 
Graymoor Friars in 


your Will. 


I give, devise and bequeath to 
the Friars of the 


Inc., the sum of 


Atonement, 











Subscriptions 
renewed 
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The Friars have no men or 
women canvassing from door 
to door for subscriptions or 
renewals of the Lamp Maga- 
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Under no condition give your 
remittance fee to a door-to- 


door agent. 

It is to your own interest that 
you renew your subscription 
directly by mail. 

Our only mailing address is: 


THE LAMP 
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The Boring Twenties 


|} Continued from page 2% 


cultural significance. Let us forget 
| the roaring twenties or better refer 
to them as the boring twenties. And 


thank God they are behind 
us. And let us hope that this genera- 
tion which during the 
twenties grows old with more grace, 


let us 


was born 
reminisces with more wit and, in their 
dotage, stands tor something nobler 


than flappers, bathtub gin, gangster- 


ism and nonsense. 


Grand Coteau Revisited 
Continued from page 9 
of a religious Societv, and the other 
which was to end in complete moral 
ruin 

For Cornelia and Pierce Connelly, 


Grand Coteau was a beginning of the 


end. Anyone who has read her life 
story can recall that the Connelly 
family lived contentedly in a small 


cottage on the Sacred Heart College 


estate; and that they both taught 


school in Coteau: Cornelia at the 
convent-school, and Pierce at the 
nearby Jesuit college; then, Pierce 


felt that he should become a priest! 
And after much consultation with the 
priests at the college, he left for 
Europe with his children. 
followed after. He 


Cornelia 


soon entered a 





Roman seminary, and Cornelia a 
Roman convent. Many vears_ inter- 
vened, and Mother Cornelia Con- 


| nelly, as she became known in the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus 
(which she herself founded), estab- 
lished schools in England, France 
and the United States. But Father 
Connelly, her former husband, even- 
tually deserted his 
a Catholic priest, became a 
Protestant. With many implications, 
an international 


sacred duties as 


and 
scandal ensued. 
Pierce sued Cornelia in the English 
courts for resumption of his marital 
rights. Pierce won the original judg- 
ment, but Mother Connelly appealed 
to the Privy Council. “Cornelia even- 
tually won her appeal to the Privy 
Council, but not before Connelly vs. 
Connelly became the focus of a vio- 
lent newspaper battle between British 
Protestants and Catholics, with U. S. 
papers echoing both sides.”° 

The only remembrance of the Con- 
nellys here in Louisiana is in the 


parish graveyard, the same grave- 
yard where Father Sherman, S.J. 
(son of the famous Northern Civil 


War General) and Father Salter, S.J. 
(nephew of the Vice-President of the 
Southern Confederacy) are buried 
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side by side. A black cross and fad- 
°Time Magazine, April 8, ’57. 


ONE 


ing stones mark the 
of the Connelly 


graves of two 


Mary and 


children, 


John, who died very early in life, 
The graves are simply marked 
with a small inscription in glass; 
These are the Children of Mother 


Connelly, Foundress of the Society 
of the Holy Child Jesus, and Former 
Resident of Grand Coteau, 

The 


named 


Connelly — cottage 
“The White 
House,” was moved from the convent 
grounds, and eventually dismantled 
On a visit to the 
grounds, I asked a gray-haired care. 
taker if he knew 
once stood. All 
that 


tage 


former 


Gracemere or 


recent convent 


where Gracemere 
he could recall was 
a small, unoccupied, white cot- 
was put on wheels and _ taken 
from the property. Why it had been 
left there on the grounds for so long, 
or who had been its occupants—he 
didn’t know. Surely, mention in the 
village of the internationally famous 
Connelly name would draw an even 
blanker than the one I tre. 
ceived from this caretaker, who had 
probably 


stare 


spent many years cutting 
the grass and sweeping the porch 
of the Connelly cottage. 

At present, Church 
Rome are considering the life and 
events of Cornelia Connelly for her 
beatification. Perhaps her 
own words, found in a diary among 
her possessions, may 


authorities in 


possible 


some day be- 


come a realitv: “It is for the glorv of 
God that we should be saints.. 
God wills me to be a saint. There- 
fore I shall be a_ saint. Live for 


Eternity. Eternity. Eternity.” 

In 1867. Mother Connelly sailed 
from England to the United States 
to inspect her newly established 
schools. In this very same year, more 
history was in the making at Grand 
Coteau. Besides the Duchesne and 
Connelly names, the name of Berch- 
mans, and a young twenty-vear old 
novice by the name of Mary Wilson 
add to the history of Coteau. Today 
a white headstone in the convent 
cemetery at Coteau simply states: 
Mary Wilson. Died—1867. In appear- 
different 
from the others surrounding it. but 


ance the grave is no 
the name of this young novice and 
her special visitor is inscribed in the 
books of 
Rome. 
Mary Wilson was a Canadian who 
moved to St. Louis, Missouri when 
she was sixteen. A Protestant by 
birth, she was converted to Catholi- 
cism by a close friend, but in the 
process of accepting her newly-found 


Canonization Processes in 


faith was completely shunned and 
disinherited by her parents. Though 


Continued on page 26 
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———s 
Fr. Aedan and Four Friends 
AN ANSWER 

Wednesday, February 25, was an- 

ther routine morning to Father fe 

4edan Davis, S.A., of Jersey City, fim 

now stationed as assistant at Our a 

Ladv of the Atonement Mission fm 

Church at Kinston, N.C. Father mame 


{edan had his group together teach- 
ng them catechism. 

“And now this mission parish is a 
little portion of the one and world- 
vide flock entrusted to St. Peter by 


Christ. Under the Pope, the Succes- 
sor of St. Peter, is the Bishop of the 
liocese. Under the Bishop are the 


priests who are given parishes like 
this.” 

“And so”. 
nd deciding to ask some questions 
‘what does that make me?” he asked 
the class 

A boy 
inswet! He did He 
said, “A hired hand.” 

Take the “hired” out of it and you 
have a fairly good answer. The priest 
in the missions or 
itherwise, is the “hand” of God, giv- 
ing the Sacraments and working for 
the spiritual and temporal betterment 
of the little flock him. 


noticing some nodding 


wanted to 
and 


in the back row 
stood up 


parish, on the 


entrusted to 


TOBACCO LAND 
But before we get tied down to 
“little” and “small,” let’s 
take a look at this parish in Kinston, 


the words 


hil 
ste 


age 
Pati 





Fr. Eugene with the best handyman the 
mission ever had 


of which Father Eugene Figueroa, 
S.A., of Ozone Park, N.Y., is pastor. 
It’s in the flatlands, the tobacco-grow- 
ing section of North Carolina. This 
Negro parish covers all of Lenoir 
County. And Lenoir County, accord- 


From the bench the quarterback gets his signals 











School’s out but some don’t want to leave 


ing to censor and map-maker reckon- 
ings, has about 20,000 possible pa- 
rishioners and 125 actual square miles. 

We're being confidential 
and are talking in a whisper. 


now... 
.. but 
Christianity masquerades here in man- 
made religions, occasional revival ex- 
citement, third at- 
tempts at marriage. 


and second o1 


after 
the mission was first opened, built a 
the children this 
school is going full blast with sisters 


Therefore, the Friars, shortly 


school for Today 
teaching. 

One of the key men in the school 
program is Brother Felix, S.A. Besides 
teaching civics and geography, 
Brother 


also puts the children through their 


Felix teaches religion and 


paces in sports and _ athletics. 


OLD CLOTHES 


How, you may ask, do the Friars 
support a school like this on the mis- 
sions? This is a good question. One 
of the this: The Friars 
went into what has been irreverently 
called “the old clothes business” or, 
more decoratively speaking, they op- 
erate a rummage shop. This rum- 
mage shop has a number of advan- 
tages. First of all, it brought the 
Friars in contact with the local peo- 
ple. Furthermore, the dollar which 
bought a bargain hat was a dollar 
which helped support the school. 

Meanwhile, 
steadily made. The parish school, the 
sports field, and, most important of 
all, the parish church is flourishing 
more and more year. The 
church is becoming known in Lenoir 
County. i 


answers is 


converts are being 


every 
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MIRACULOUS 


MEDAL NOVENA 


A new Novena 


begins every Wednesday 


at St. Christopher's Inn Chapel 


Send petitions to: 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Novena booklet on request 














St. Joseph 


Missal 


(Confraternity Version) 


Sunday Missals 


Simplified—for Mass on Sun- 
days and Holy Days. 
Black paper-back, red edges, 


large print. 479 pages $2 


De Luxe edition, black soft 
leather, gold edges. 
#820/92 $8 


. Continuous Sunday Missals— 


complete for each Sunday 
and Holy Day—no cross refer- 
ences. 
Hard cloth back, black, 
edges, 1228 pages. 
#720/22 $5 
De Luxe edition, black grained 
leather, gilded edges, 1279 
pages. #720/02 $12 


red 


. Daily Missals 


Complete for every day use 
and easy to use. 
Hard cloth back, 
edges, 1344 pages. 
#810/22 $5 
De Luxe Morocco grain leather, 
gold edges, 1344 pages. 
#810/50 $9.50 
Black seal grain leather, gold 
edges, 1344 pages. 
#810/13 


black, red 


$12.50 


All St. Joseph Missals are com- 


pletely 


revised—with the new 


feasts and saints days—a “Treas- 


ury of Devotional 


Prayers and 


beautifully colored picture illus- 
trations. 


Brother Oliver 
The Gift Shop 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 

















Grand Coteau Revisited 


Continued from page 24 


just a teen-ager, she possessed a 
strong will and determination to en- 
cure these excruciating slights. 
Shortly after her conversion she de- 
cided to enter the Society of the 
Sacred Heart. She was accepted and 
sent to Grand Coteau, where a milder 
climate was thought to be more 
suitable for her naturally delicate 
health. The mild climate was not a 
remedy. Shortly after her arrival she 
was confined to the convent infirmary 
with a inflammation 
of the stomach. The disease became 


severe case of 
progressively worse, and doctors gave 
up all hope for her recovery. A priest 
was summoned to Ex- 


The novice 


administer 
treme Unction. young 
was to die soon. 

The rest of the story is now his- 
tory. John Jesuit 
Blessed, soon to be canonized 
a saint, but Rome still sought miracles 
in attestation to his sanctity. Here 
in the secluded village on the “coteaw” 
John Berchmans performed the mir- 
acle which needed to officialls 
elevate him to Saintdom. The dying 
asked cure her. St. 
John appeared twice in the infirmary 
at the convent, and performed the 
miracle. 


Berchmans, a 
was 


was 


novice him to 


is a converted 
chapel-shrine dedicated to the young 
Jesuit Saint. The room of the shrine 
is small, seating only about thirty. 
On each side of the plain 
wooden altar are two pictures—one 
depicting the Saint laying his hands 
on Mary Wilson’s head, and the other 
depicting the Saint holding a chalice, 
as he stands at her bedside. Every 
year on the Saint’s feast, the novices 
and scholastics from the nearby Jes- 
uit novitiate of St. Charles make an 


Today the infirmary 


very 


early morning pilgrimage to hear 
Mass at the shrine of their fellow 
Jesuit. The Saint chose one of the 
most secluded spots in the nation, 


and by-passed one of his own Order’s 
houses just a mile away! 

Today the College of the Sacred 
Heart no longer retains its college 
status. Only a high-school academy 
is in operation. And the former Jes- 
uit College, in the village proper, 
is now a Jesuit seminary preparing 
young men to work in the New Or- 
leans Province of the Jesuits. Per- 
haps changes in status at these two 
institutions are due to Coteau’s se- 
clusion from a still more inventive 
Age than what the early Acadians 
had ever envisioned. 

Within the village itself is a spirit- 
ual cornucopia for the surrounding 
area: a Jesuit Retreat House ac- 
comodates fifty to sixty laymen 
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weekly; a large parish and_ school 
serves the White people of the area 
and a prospering Mission parish and 
school serves the Colored. This village 
called an 


could easily be “oasis ip 


the desert” in this predominantly 
Protestant Southland; this region js 
over 95% Catholic Just a few short 


north or west 


percentage of 


miles to the of the 
village, the Catholigs 
decreases with a shocking momentum, 


“Grand Coteau?” a_ voice per 
meated with a very heavy French 
iccent replied, “nothing ever hap. 
pens here. It’s too quiet.” I agreed 
with the villager that Coteau was 
quiet, but as for nothing happening 
well. ... 


Appreciating the Bible 
Continued from page 6 
to fill you with fear again, but the 
consciousness of adoption as sons 
which makes us cry: “Abba!” , that is 
Father. The Spirit itself testifies with 
our spirit that we are God’s children 
and if children, heirs also; heirs of God 
and fellow-heirs with Christ! 
Romans 5, 6; 8, 14ff 

When we feel the oppression of 
our fallen feel particularly 
weak, the Bible can phrase our com- 
plaint to God. We can borrow words 
inspired by God himself to express 
our sad state, our petition, our des- 
peration: I call for help by day, 
O Lord, I cry before thee at night 
For I am surfeited with troubles, my 
life verges on Sheol. Like the. slain 
that lie in the grave, Whom thou dost 
no more remember. Thou hast put me 
in the deepest pit, in darkest regions 
...1 am shut in and cannot go out 
My eye wastes away with sorrow. Why 
dost thou hide thy face from me? | 
am overcome. PsaLM 88. 

When the inadequacy of this world 


nature 


is felt keenly, life seen passing us by 
and even present joys ringing hollow, 
the Holy Spirit can give us the lan- 
guage to fit the mood: What profit has 
man from all the labor which he toils 
at under the sun? One generation 
passes and another comes but the 
world forever stays. All the rivers go 
to the sea, yet never does the sea be- 
come full. A thankless task God has 
appointed for men to be busied about. 
I have seen all things that are done 
under the sun, and behold, all is 
vanity and a chase after wind! 
Eccresiastes 1, 4ff. 
Even to the hen-pecked husband 
the Bible can offer at least sympathy: 
It is better to dwell in a corner of the 
housetop than in a roomy house with 
a quarrelsome woman. Prov. 25, 24. 
Temperance—to take but one of 


Continued on page 28 
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MOSTLY FOR MEN 
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THE EARLY TROUT 

“THen I put the pack 
against a big bare tree, 
jointed up the rod, fit- 
ted on the reel, hitched 


on leaders, and _ got 


ready to fish. No, I 
don't fish a fly. Nor 
worms. It’s tapioca I 


got. 
“With baited rod and 


net, I stepped nearer the 


landing 
white thundering brook. Further up, 
by the falls, I saw a trout jump— 
up, a beautiful arc, then disappeared. 

“Then I dropped my line into the 


icy waters. I didn’t feel the 
first trout strike...” 

And so, with April 1, the Rainbow 
trout hunt, with all its ancient ritual, 
has opened in the New York Finger 
Lakes Region. Each spring for the 
past six years I have spied the an- 
glers scouting the shores of Catherine 
Creek in late March. And transform- 
ing the countryside with tents and 
bonfires by the first of April. 

The red spotted trout hasten their 
annual journey upstream, leaping the 
many waterfalls which deck the New 
York countryside. The fish seem de- 
termined to rush to their spawning 
grounds, as though an old_ instinct 
warns them of the near approach of 
their long-booted enemies. The Rain- 
how watch the swift current, the men 
watch the trout, the wardens watch 
the men, and greatest of the sports, 
I watch them all. 

The dawn of opening dav lingers 
in scarlet hesitation, offering a final 
moment of rest for the hidden Rain- 
bow and the final moment of taunt 
for the impatient fishermen. But come 
it must, and the first day of each 
new April around Seneca Lake be- 
comes a carnival of excitement and 
enthusiasm. The fishermen descend 
upon the banks of Catherine Creek 
to battle with the wily trout. Cars 
line the roads, lures splash against 
the choppy current, and initial smiles 
deepen to serious concentration. 

Excitement stirs when the first cry 
of a successful cast echoes along the 
shores. Each of the far-travelled con- 
testants center their attention on the 
sttuggling angler, and every imagin- 
able word of advice is shouted from 
side to side, as the intense contest 
of skill against instinct continues. Be- 
cause of the light rod regulation, a 
fight with a trout can become a te- 
dious struggle. The Rainbow, a fine 
jumper and a graceful fish, is rated 
tops among fresh-water fighters. Last 
year I watched a middle-aged sports- 


even 


man wrestle with an unyielding trout 
for twenty-five minutes. Such bouts 
have often lasted several hours in 
deeper waters. The record catch of 
a 37-pound Rainbow indicates the 


terrific challenge the Lake trout 
can offer a light rod. 
FIFTY IN ONE DAY 

Several hundred fishermen visit 


the narrow shores of Catherine Creek 
each spring, for Seneca Lake along 
with its many tributaries is renowned 
for its abundance of trout. Fifty Rain- 
bow were taken last year at Decker- 
town Falls on day 
These men come annually to engage 
in a challenging outdoor sport. The 
discomforts and long patience of trout 
fishing have preserved this sport as 


opening alone. 


one of the few completely male sports 
left. Standing deep in icy 
the visitor from Maine and 


currents, 
Pennsyl- 
vania become — shoulder-to-shoulder 
neighbors with men from Jersey and 
New York. They are all 
in a high-spirited, manly game which 
has appealed to 
characters for centuries 
The early Jesuit missionaries walk- 
ing the lands of New York State 
in their black cassocks hundreds of 
years ago were amazed at the 
dance of colorful trout in Seneca Lake 
and its tributaries, including Cath- 
erine Creek. The Jesuit fathers 
wrote with delight of energetic In- 
dian youths wandering into Seneca 
waters and returning with trout in 
their hands. More than three hun- 
dred years later, I, a Franciscan sem- 
inarian, walk along the same creek 
in a cassock not too different from 
the early Jesuit garbs. This is so be- 
cause the famed Catherine Creek is 
situated at the edge of our seminary 
grounds. The same surrounding hills 
crowded with oak and pine trees give 
the same radiant background to the 
ancient scene, the same rapid streams 
continue to flow, and the cautious 
Rainbow still creep beneath small 
protective crags. Three centuries has 
brought few changes, save for the 
equipment of our modern fishermen. 
The young still love to wander along 
the banks of Catherine Creek. It is 
a common sight to see a smiling teen- 
ager with awkward grace and primi- 
tive gear earn himself a seven-pound 
Rainbow, while his expensively clad 
elders return home mumbling against 
their shiny but empty tackle. 
—Denis WALSH 


engrossed 


men’s competitive 


abun- 


LET’S TAKE A HIKE 
BROOK-FISHING is not the only 
challenging outdoor sport and _ rec- 


I can think of 
indulged in (if 

word) legally 
before and long after the local 
fishing opens—namely, the 
long walk. 

I remember a mission priest onee 
telling the following story. It con- 
cerned the Scriptural account about 
the Disciples at Emmaus who Christ 
overtook after His resurrection on the 


reation. Right away 
one that may be 
this is the 
long 


correct 


season 


way to Emmaus. Why, some scholars 
had asked, did these disciples leave the 
Upper Room and go to Emmaus? It is 
a question which has puzzled some 
readers of the Bible. Why did these 
disciples go? An obvious answer is not 
too hard to find. One of these disciples 
simply got tired of waiting for the 
Resurrection, got up, and said to 
the others, “I’m going to take a walk. 
Who come?” One other 
walker joined him and off they went. 

The brisk walk is a form of calis- 


wants to 


thenics which was made popular in 
latter days by former President Harry 


S. Truman. Shortly after dawn he 
used to heel and toe his way from 
the White House followed by eager 


but puffing Secret Service men. Back 
in Independence now and no longer 
chief executive, he still walks and is 
in perfect health. 

Here in the seminary, on holiday 
afternoons, the three-hour walk (from 
ten miles upwards depending on road 
conditions) is the order of the day. 
At the end of the noon-day meal, the 
Superior of the seminary stands up 
and says, “I'm going to take a walk. 
Who come?” Of 
everyone who happens not to have a 
broken leg goes. 

Gradually over the years a 
stantial portion of Schuyler County 
is traversed. From the skyey top of 
Watkins Glen State Park on 
October day I’ve looked down the 
towards distant Seneca Lake 
surrounded by trees just beginning 
to change to autumn colors. Or in 
December, having hiked northward 
to Odessa, I’ve looked down at snow- 
Montour Falls peacefully 
snuggled in the valley. And then in 
April I’ve seen the fishermen, quietly, 
almost  praverfully, their 
chosen sport. 

A few weeks ago I read a com- 
plaint made by a newspaper colum- 
nist against President Eisenhower. 
The world situation is so serious, this 
writer averred, that the President 
shouldn't be playing golf. Khrushchev 
doesn’t; he just keeps planning. 

I began to think of the fishermen, 
and the disciples who went walking, 
and of Harry Truman... and that we 
are not so badly off in this cold war. 
It’s Khrushchev who has to worry. 

—Epwarp BRINKER 
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A Gift for a Friend 


THE LAMP 
1 year ...... $3 
For $5 we will send THE LAMP 


to 2 of your friends for 1 year. 
Also, we will send a gift card in 
your name telling of your gift. 


Address: 


THE LAMP 
Box G, Peekskill, N.Y. 


































FREE LESSONS 
by Mail 
Catholics — Non-Catholics 


Learn About 
Catholic Religion 


Special attention given to all 
questions and answers. 


Write: 

Father Cuthbert, S.A. 
Correspondence Course 
Graymoor Friars 
Valley Falls, R.1. 











































Postage 
for the 
Missions 


Two ways of saving the Friars 
hundreds of dollars of 


additional postage. 


1. On receiving your first renewal 
notice, fill out form and mail 
back immediately with your re- 
mittance. Use Lamp-addressed 
envelope. 


2. When moving, send your old 
and new addresses and zone 
number immediately. This saves 
us the postage to your old ad- 
dress and the return postage on 
undeliverable magazines and let- 
ters. 


Send subscriptions, renewals and 
remittances directly to our only 
mailing address: 


THE LAMP 


Peekskill, N.Y. 
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Appreciating the Bible 
Continued from page 26 
is described in books of 
instruction and encouraged by preach- 
ers. But the effects of intemperance 
have probably found no better de- 
scription than in the Book of Proverbs: 
Who scream? Who shriek? Who have 
strife? Who have anxiety? Who have 
wounds for nothing? Who have black 
eyes? linger long over 
wine, those who engage in trials of 
blended wine. Look not on the wine 
when it is red, when it sparkles in the 
glass. It goes down smoothly; But in 
the end it bites like a serpent, or like 
a poisonous adder. Your eyes behold 
strange sights, your heart utters dis- 
ordered thoughts; You are like one 
now lying in the depths of the sea, 
now sprawled at the top of the mast. 
They struck me, but it pained me not; 
They beat me, but I felt it not; When 
shall I awake to seek wine once again? 
Prov. 23, 29ff 
Read the Bible more often. Its 
treasures are inexhaustible 
lighten, edify, touch both mind and 
heart. We in our orderly way tend to 
confine knowledge to the intellect. To 
know was to experience. To touch, to 
see, to embrace—and thus, to know. 
In the Bible mankind’s multiple ex- 
perience with God is seen and can be 


the virtues 


Those who 


It can en- 


shared by the reader in its sometimes 
ofttimes 
tender passages. God’s revelation was 
not meant to illuminate the mind of 
man alone, but to touch his emotions, 
his heart, to move his will—to have 
impact upon the whole man. Reading 
the Bible you will appreciate that 
intended effect. 


solemn, sometimes angry, 


A Lovely Light 

Continued from page 18 

station-wagon Dan planned to buy. 
It was almost as if my dream gas- 
lamp, fitted with a fresh mantle, 
streamed out a brilliance on the ridic- 
ulous contrast in dollars between a 
new car and an old fashioned gas- 
lamp. “Of course, you will want all 
the extra gadgets on your new car,” 
I said, ever so sweetly. 

“No station-wagon this year, Mary.” 

“But you've been planning, looking 
forward—” 

“The car can wait. We've 
youngsters for the new school.” 

I stood speechless, admiring my 
husband’s sacrifice but desperate with 
impending defeat. I wanted that 
gas-lamp. 

His words seemed to have X-rayed 
my thoughts. “We want too much, 
Mary. I’m not saying there is any- 
thing wrong with wanting and acquir- 
ing. It’s the wanting so hard you can’t 
do without that is wrong.” He grinned. 


three 


“Well, here are a couple of people 
you and I, who will be getting a¢ 
quainted with at least the spirit of 
sacrifice—for a year anyway.” 

I stared at him. His face reddened, 
“So you think I'm preaching at you? 
Well, I'm not. I’m preaching at my. 
self. There is no reason under Heay. 
en why I’ve got to have a new car 
now.” 

So he wasn’t preaching at me? Just 
disciplining me along with himself. ] 
saw him smile and inquired coldly, 
“What's amusing?” 

“Us. Typical Americans, unable to 
make up our minds. I crave the most 
modern car this jet-age can give me 
While you hanker for a hunk of iron 
and brass to pretend that you live 
in a dignified, slow-moving era of th 
past. If that isn’t a laugh, what is? 

It was fortunate the phone rang 
then or Dan would have witnessed 
my silly tears. Clara reported that Ed’s 
sore throat was worse and suggested 
she solicit with Dan 
gested, “Why 


take over today 


He counter-sug- 
don’t you and Clara 

Ed and I will finish 
during the week.” 

“The roast?” 

“Cold meat will do.” Then, he said 
with a suspiciously straight face, “Any- 
way it will give you and Clara an 
opportunity to call on the newly-weds 
and find out about their furniture 
honeymoon and such.” 

“Dan Drummond! You—” But what 
was the use? 

Clara and I 
Wealthy Acres 
nine wealthy 
our dead-end 


decided to start in 
(our name for the 
homes at the end of 
street.) Three homes 
were Catholic. Two of them received 
us in red-carpet stvle. The third door 
opened only a crack and we had to 
push our ears in to hear how bad 
business had been this year. Leaving 
Clara quipped, “We've just met the 
camel and the eve of the needle 
face to face.” 

For awhile after this, soliciting was 
a pleasure eighty percent 
gave cheerfully for the Catholic edu- 
cation they desired for their children 
Of course there were the twenty per- 
cent with the lame excuses and the 
tight faces. We encountered four of 
these in a row and suddenly we were 
tired. “Let’s call it a day?” Clara sug- 
gested. “Unless,” she hesitated a sig- 
nificant second, “unless you would 
care to call on the newlyweds at 100 


because 


Grayson.” 

If possible that door opened in 
wider welcome than any of the others. 
A tall, thin young man and a pretty 
girl said in unison, “We've been ex- 
pecting you.” 

Right off I noticed the sparcity of 

Continued on page 30 
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MOSTLY FOR WOMEN 


LET'S PLANT A GARDEN 


Ir MAY BE too early to 
plant a garden but 
now is the right time 
to plan. You may have 
only a small plot for 
your garden ot 
may turn 
back yard into a flower 


you 
your whole 
and vegetable garden. 
If the small 
and if your gardening time is limited, 
a small plot is preferable and should 
be devoted wholly to 
sider the planting of vegetables only 





space is 


flowers. Con- 


if space permits. Most vegetables can 
be bought in 
market for 


season at vour local 


very inexpensive prices. 


Corn last year sold at approximately 


ten ears for 25 cents. It costs the 
home gardener more than that in 
seed, time and energy. 

If you can start the seed off in- 


side, so much the better. A two-inch- 
deep box, partially filled with 
over which is a layer of peat moss 
will start them off. Keep the box 
or boxes) covered for the first four 
Keep moist. 


soil 


davs 

Let us start with the small plot. 
Dig a circular plot about seven feet 
in diameter or any shape plot of simi- 
lar dimension and arrange your plant- 
ing so that small flowers border the 
plot and the tallest ones are in the 
middle. A good arrangement for such 
a flower garden would be a_ border 
of Portulaceca, then Petunia, then 
Aster or Zinnia, Marigolds and finally 
at the center multi-colored Cosmos 
4 good thing about this arrangement 
is that the Marigolds and Cosmos 
will continue to flower even after the 
early frosts and the rest of the gar- 
den can be dug up and made ready 
for such spring bulbs as Tulip, 
Hyacinth and Narcissus. The impor- 
tant thing is to select seed that will 
keep your garden in bloom all sum- 
mer. 

If you would like to have vege- 
tables, I 
ing: Leeks, for early spring nibbling— 
they 


would suggest the follow- 


also add flavor to cooking; 
Radishes, because it is pleasant to 
go out in the garden and pick a 
dozen or so of the choicest, 
them, add _ salt butter and eat 


them. You may get indigestion but 


wash 
and 


you'll also have a pleasant feeling of 
accomplishment; Tomatoes—No one is 
truly a gardener until he has grown 
his own tomato plants and picked a 
warm ripe tomato from the vine in 
the heat of a summer day. Nothing 


is sweeter to the taste. Of course, in 
planting tomatoes one has to wrap 
each young plant in cardboard to pro- 
tect it as cutworms like the stalk as 
much as people like the fruit; and 
last, no vegetable garden 1S complete 
without lettuce. The 
cede, is one person’s opinion, but try 
these and see for yourself. 


above, I con- 


THE GOOD EARTH 


Our plan complete, we are now 
ready to plant. Turn the ground over 
once thoroughly. Let it rest a day or 
two, then 
removing old roots and stones 
thin rows put in your 
previously planned. You generally 
won't go wrong by following the dir- 
ections on seed packets but it is sel- 
to plant 
the requirements indicate unless you 
and the 
For example, 


smooth— 
Make 


seed as 


turn again and 


and 


dom necessary as deep as 


are planting early 
still 
Portulacca planted in one spot and 


very 


ground is cold. 


left alone will reseed itself year after 
year. It is generally safe to say your 


RO OSE 


TRIAD 


This is 

my trinity 

of fear; a flame unchecked... 
atomic rain...anger in eyes 


one loves 


Sister Mary Honora, O.S.F. 


a 


seed will germinate if it is good seed 
a light covering of soil. Na- 
do the 


and has 


will 


ture rest. Time of ger- 
mination varies with type of plant 
and condition of the weather. Don’t 


be like the little boy in Burges John- 
son’s poem, “Waiting Around,” who 
..once o1 I've dug 

up, to see if they was there.” 
Once finished, 
should water the entire garden lightly 


twice “em 


planting — is you 
to give the seed a chance to settle 
in the earth. You may have to cover 
the newly planted area with a light 
chicken wire to keep local cats from 
using the soft turned earth. They find 
it so much easier than scratching for 
themselves and cats love comfort. 
You may also wish to specialize; 
that is, to grow prize flowers of one 
dahl- 
ias. Either of these must be planted 
in quantity and are planted later in 
the season than seeds. They 


varietv—preferably gladioli or 


must 


also be taken up at the first frost. 
{ find gladiolus bulbs survive the 
winter best if hung in paper bags in 
the cellar. I put dahlia bulbs in card- 
board lined with newspaper 
and filled with loose dirt. It is better 
to place these boxes on a table-or 
wooden horse to keep out any cold 
or dampness from the cellar floor. 
My dahlia generally start to 
sprout before [ plant them outdoors 
again in the Spring. Both types of 
bulbs will last for years with proper 


cartons 


bulbs 


care, and a dozen gladiolus bulbs 
will increase in a few vears’ time to 
a whole garden of bulbs. Each gar- 


himself the 
seeds or bulbs he wants to plant and 
a few years of experimentation will 
tell him which grow best in his land. 


dener must choose for 


WATER AND WEED 

Proper watering is essential. A gar- 
den must be watered every day in 
dry weather in the evening or in the 


early morning but never during the 
heat of the mid-day sun. In very 
hot weather, wait until the sun has 
gone down completely and_ the 
ground and plants have cooled a 


little. Watering should be thorough 
once your plants are above ground 
and have a good hold in the soil 

Weeding is also important. Don’t 
weed at all until the shoots are tall 
enough to tell “the wheat” from “the 
cockle.” If in doubt, leave the weed 
alone. In due time you'll compare 
vour flower shoot with others of its 
kind, then pull the weed. If you 
water the garden before weeding, 
vou will find them easier to pull; or 
do it after a rain. Always be 
careful not to disturb vour 
or vegetable and, if you should loosen 
one, immediately press the root back 
into the soil to avoid loss of contact 
with its natural nourishment. 


just 
flower 


Everyone should plant a garden, 
at least one summer during his life- 
time. One learns much from a garden. 
If you have only the trim along your 
front path or a window box, plant it. 
If you do not have even this much 
soil, plant a bulb in a pot and place 
it near window in the 
Youll enjoy it and it will add a 
pleasant note to your home. 


your sun. 


Now your garden is planted. Place 


chair nearby and_ enjoy 


work away from home all 


your lawn 
it. If you 
day, you'll spend some of your eve- 
ning weeding and watering, but al- 
ways you'll seek your garden with 
anticipation. You will feel, I hope, 
like T.E. Brown: “A garden is a love- 
some thing.... "Tis very sure God 
walks in mine.” t 

—GENEVIEVE CAMPBELL 
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GIVE TO 
ST. ANTHONY’S BREAD 
FOR THE POOR 


Help the Graymoor Friars train 


deserving young men for the 


Missionary Priesthood. 


Send donations to: 


ST. ANTHONY’S BREAD 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 











We Will Fashion 
Your Tarnished 


OLD GOLD 
Into a Dazzling Crown of Life 


Have you any old gold such as 
rings and trinkets you no longer use? 
Help a poor Mission with it by send- 
ing it to Graymoor. It will be given 
back to you some day in a dazzling 
Crown of Life. 


Fr. Andrew, S.A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 











Eighth Grade 
Boys 


Have you a vocation 
to the Priesthood? 


Let the Graymoor Friars give you 
the chance to fulfill your 


holy ambition. 


Lack of funds 


Somehow, God will provide. 


no obstacle. 


Fill out form and send to: 


VOCATION DIRECTOR 


Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 




















1 
1 
Please send me your literature in regard to: 
[Priesthood []Brotherhood Age——— |} 
Name 
! 
Address ! 
City _____ Zone —— State— 
\ 








A Lovely Light 

Continued from page 28 

furnishings. Facing us from the din- 
ing-nook was a genuine early Amer- 
ican Hutch cupboard. The bride noted 
my interest. “My Grandmother gave 
me that cupboard for a wedding pres- 
ent. It belonged to her own great, 
great grandmother.” 

Flushing at being caught apprais- 
ing it, I remarked inanely about the 
pretty draperies. “Alice made them 
herself,” the groom told us with big 
pride in his voice. 

“Please _ sit 
bride. 

We sat on folding chairs. There 
were four of them in the living-room 
and a TV set. And so help me that 
was all. In the dining-nook besides 
the wonderful Hutch cupboard there 
was a card-table right smack in the 
middle of the floor. 

When we said we couldn't possibly 
partake of refreshments, the young 
man stated, “Alice and I have talked 
it over and we will give you a check 
for fifty dollars and pledge an addi- 
tional fifty. We'll get that paid off 
within the vear.” 

I wrote out the receipt which the 
groom directed should be made to 
Mr. and Mrs. David Jenkins. My pen 
was still poised when I heard Clara 
remark, “I suppose vou are waiting 
anxiously for the rest of your furni- 
ture to be delivered? It’s 
arranging.” 

Alice Jenkins smiled. “We will not 
be arranging anymore for a_ year. 
David doesn’t believe in going too 
deep into debt. And with the school- 
drive just now—” 


down,” invited the 


such fun 


David cut in. “The drive comes 
first. We've got to have a Catholic 
school for our children. Maybe I’m 
looking a little far ahead. but—” He 
smiled at his bride and she smiled 
hack. 

My pen dropped a blot on the re- 
ceipt-pad. Fascinated, I watched it 
run into a crazy pattern. This young 
couple had fifty dollars marked for a 
down-payment on furniture — they 
needed. But this morning they had 
heard about the building fund for a 
school, so— 

I kept staring down at that ink-blot 
that 


was turning into a_ grotesque 
lamp-post. I tore up the receipt 
and made a new one. When we 


were leaving Clara said to the bride, 
“We have a bridge-club on the street. 
We need one member more. Could 
you join?” 

“Thank you. I'd love to belong. Du 
you serve refreshments?” 

“Something very simple.” 

Young Mrs. Jenkins giggled. “When 
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I entertain I'll have to go Oriental, 
Maybe I can buy floor-imats and serve 
Chinese food with chop-sticks.” 

“Wonderful!” Clara laughed. And 
we left on that gay note. Clara chat 
tered all the way home, but | was 
glum. When you are in the process 
of making your mind let go its greedy 
clutch on something you desire with 
all your heart you can’t be gay. Sud- 
denly I got tough with myself. If] 
was going to do it, even though | 
couldn't do it with good cheer, Id 
do it with all my might. 

So I burst in upon Dan. He had 
the table set, the kettle boiling and 
he was whistling. I practically threw 
words at him. “Dan, forget about that 
gas-lamp.” 

“Forget about it. Sweetheart? All 
I've done this afternoon is remember 
it and I feel like a heel. You go and 
buy it 

“T don’t want it. 'd be ashamed. 
They don't have a dining-room table 


tomorrow. 


even. They're going to eat on a card- 
table and have company on the floor 
with Chinese mats and chop-sticks 
They are the most delightful couple 
you ever—” 

“lm sure thev are. Who?” 

“The newlyweds at number 100. 
David and Alice Jenkins.” 

“You like them?” 

“Love them. And T don’t want that 
gas-lamp. Every time I'd see it I'd 
think of them and me. Me wouldn't 
look so good.” 

Dan out-loud, relieved 
sigh. “I thought all along that buving 
a junkety old lamp-post was crazy 
but if ry 

I was slicing ham. The last piece 
went ragged and I nicked my finger. 
“Dan Drummond, it was not a junkety 
old lamp-post. And no matter what 
would have added 


gave an 


vour heart was. set 


your opinion it 
charm to our home.” 

“Then buy it. I’ve already agreed.” 

“IT don’t want it.” 

“Well for gosh sake then, what do 
you want?” 

“I want you to add the price of 
the gas-lamp to our pledge for the 
school fund.” 

“Now look here, Mary—” 

I did just that—right into his eyes. 
“The car is your sacrifice, the gas- 
lamp is mine. I want to feel noble 
too.” 

Finally he grinned, then chuckled 
out loud and then pulled me close 
in his arms and kissed me. “You're 
zany, sweetheart. But for some reason 
T can’t cxplain to myself, I love you.” 

“IT love you too but I know why. 
You're wonderful.” Then I finished 
slicing the ham, nice and _ thick the 
way he likes it. 
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TEEN TOP! 


Cc Ss 


Dear Lynn, 


a , 
\/ VW, It’s a switch to re- 
ceive a letter from a 
ANTS 


> columnist instead — of 
writing a letter to you 
prob- 
lems. Draw up a chair, 
little and Pll try 
to supply you with 
some help for a column 


concerning my 


one, 


on vocations for boys. 


Most of the 


proposed are stock ones concerning 


questions you have 
the difficulties young people have in 
their 


themselves to 


desires to dedicate 
God. Therefore, 
will find the answers to most of them 


regard to 


vou 


n several pamphlets I am sending 
you. One point you make in the 
opening paragraph of vour letter em- 
| salient difficulty in regard 
seeking the fulfillment 
if his vocation. You described it per- 
fectly when “they take a 
look at the enormity of a vocation 
ind quietly put their aspirations to 
rest 

In regard to the 
what the priest would be 
the Society of the 
ordination 


races a 


to somebody 


you say 


question as to 
doing in 
atte 
vou can select anv one of 
\ Mission in North 
Western Canada, o1 
Unity activity 
such as writing or promotion; preach- 


Atonement 


the following: 
Carolina, Texas 
Japan; assignment to 
member of the Mission 
Band giving Retreats, Novenas etc.; 
uy one of several administrative jobs 


mg: as a 


such as radio director, vocation direc- 
tor, St. Christopher’s Inn director; or 
appointment to one of the faculties 
of one of the seminaries as a teacher. 
By the way, all of these directors 
could have assistants if we had enough 
men. In addition, we have three 
chaplains in the and other 
chaplaincies in 
etc 


service 

convents, hospitals, 
incidents are 
concerned, one which happened to 
me a few years ago and which has 
gone the rounds concerns a 
four-year-old who saw me in my 
habit for the first time. I was cross- 
ing the sidewalk between a_ school 
building when this little fellow play- 
ing in front of the school, looked at 
me in wonder and asked “Are you 
i hov-sister?” 


As far as humorous 


young 


The question you propose “Is the 
priesthood highly regimented?” is a 
provocative one. We are regimented 
in our Theology and principles. Like- 
Wise, we are regimented in our living 
conditions in the seminary as in any 
place of training. Regimentation after 
ordination though is an unusual term 


As long as we 
within the bounds of truth and 
orthodoxy, our activities can take us 
directions. Of 
word “regimentation” is 
about 
erally connotation. 
Hardly anyone ever speaks of a regi- 
mentation that could be good. Some- 
times it 


that hardly applies. 
stay 
in many course, the 
one thrown 


considerably these days, 


with a 


gen- 


downbeat 


seems to me this word regi- 
mentation is a “weasel” word meant 
to be used in the sense of the ques- 
tion “Are vou still beating your wife?” 

Most of the questions vou've been 
asked by teens considering the priest- 
hood are material 
way. If IT can be of 
further help to any of the boys, please 


answered in’ the 
comimg vVvour 
to let us know, 
we would like to be ot some assistance 
Keep smiling 

Sincerely vours in Christ 
Fr. Daniel Egan, S.A 

Director of 


} 
do not hesitate since 


Vocations 


Gravmoor, Garrison, N.Y 

As you can see, fellows, | didn’t 
leave vou out ot the picture when 
I went in search of more first-hand 


about the 
so few priests in number 
to cover the span of the earth in a 
world that needs them so badly. How 
can we hope for “peace on 
earth, goodwill to men” if we do not 
have the and | spiritual 
guidance to direct our lives closer to 
God? Many, thanks to Father 
Daniel for giving us a helping hand! 
Your questions most often asked are 
answered sincerely in the material 
Father sent us. 

What is a vocation? A vocation is 
a call from God. He asks that person 
to dedicate his life to some very 
special, but at the same time very 
normal. work that He done 
A vocation is the framework of a 
person’s life in which just about every- 
thing he does and thinks is contained. 

How do I know I have a vocation? 
Few priests are born knowing that 
they are destined to follow in Christ's 
footsteps. As Father Killoughey says 
in “Is Christ Calling You?,.” “There 
is no flash of lightning, no vision, 
.and quite a_ bit 


information vocations 


There are 


ever 
leadership 


many 


wants 


merely an idea.. 
of doubt...and a profound desire 
to do the right thing. There is a 
good confessor you talk to, and he 
helps you... the idea takes hold but 
there are still periods of doubt. And 
then the doubt lessens and the de- 
sire becomes stronger.” There is no 
“sign,” Father continues, no rosebush 
growing in the middle of winter or 
a voice addressing him in the dark. 


But if you are intellectually capable 
of study and hard work 
stable, willing to sacrifice for 
your God, have the 
natural signs of a vocation. Of course, 
your intention must be prompted by 
a worthy 


emotionally 
and 


love of you 


motive and your morals 
sound. 

But I’m a sinner from “way back,” 
how could I a priest? All 
of us know that the pric sthood means 
a life of perpetual chastity. But sin- 
ners have become Saints beloved by 
Our Lord. If a person truly conquers 
his bad habits, sends the Devil scoot- 


ing on his 


ever be 


way, and presents con- 
clusive proof that he can lead a pure 
life, God will permit him to 
his service in religion. How do 
know you'll stay on the right track? 
You'll know. You don’t 
the threshold of a seminary and auto 
matically gain the name of “Father. 


training provides 


ente! 
you 


step across 


Seminary a_ period 
of probation during which your reli 
gious superior gains a thorough in- 
sight into your character and poten 
tialities. 

But I like parties, sports, good fun 
and maybe someday a family of my 
sae like 
good fun, you're a very normal fellow 
Normal individuals make the best re- 
ligious. To desire a family and hom« 
of your own is equally normal. No 
one in his right mind is going to sit 
down and tell you that priests and 
Sisters don’t have sacrifices to make 
along the way. Not even a 
child would be that naive. But if 
you're looking for a greater happiness 
(and remember, marriage is a worthy 
too!), 
“family” encompasses the world and 
heaven too, vou'll feel that no sacri- 
fice is too big when it 
taking up the Cross and following in 
Christ’s footsteps. 

Is it a sin to refuse a_ vocation? 
God never shoves vou into His ser- 
vice. He doesn’t draft you or 
you a subpoena. Vocation to a higher 
life is an invitation, not a command 
There may be ameliorating circum- 
stances such as ill parents or brothers 
and sisters to raise. But whatever the 
reason, denying a 
necessarily a sin. If he refuses he 
can still save his soul in the world, 
but he may find it more difficult. 

The Graymoor Friars accept boys 
for their minor seminary after the 
eighth grade or any completed year 
of high school. 

If you would like further informa- 
tion on the vocations drop Father 
Daniel a line. 

Till next time, the “Mary” month 
of May, God’s best to you and yours! TF 

—LyYNN ALEXANDER 
Holmes St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE POPE 
Wixninc the race to 
the bookstores among 


lives of the new Pope 
is POPE JOHN XXIII 
by Joseph Breig (Sum- 
mit $2.50). Close be- 
hind are POPE JOHN 
XXIII COMES TO 
THE VATICAN by 
Francis X. Murphy, 
C.SS.R. (McBride $3.50); WE HAVE 





4 POPE, by Mosgr. Albert Giovannetti 
(Newman $2.75) and POPE JOHN 
XXIII by Andrea Lazzarini (Herder 


& Herder $3.25). 
The latter by 
literary 


Lazzarini, a 
Ro- 


mano for the past thirty years, is the 


Andrea 
editor of L’Osservatore 
This book 
traces the main events in the life of 
Angelo Roncalli: childhood — in 
Bergamo, a town in the forelands of 
the Italian Alps; his work in Bulgaria, 
Turkey, Greece and France; his patri- 
finally his 
1958. 
excep- 
Pontiff 
are recreated by the author as he tells 


only one we have seen 


his 


and 
election as Pope in October 
The personality and 
tional capability of the new 


archate in Venice; 


warm 


about the Holy Father’s activities as 
chaplain during the First World War, 
as professor in a seminary, as a leader 
of Catholic Action, as Apostolic Dele- 
gate, Patriarch of 
Venice. There are more than twenty 
pictures. 


and finally as 


THE CHURCH 

A number of good surveys of the 
activity of the Church in our days 
have appeared in recent months. 


One of these, THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH IN THE MODERN 


WORLD (Doubleday $4.50) by F. 
E. Y. Hales, an Englishman and not 
a Catholic, tackles the the 
Church in human affairs. 

Mr. Hales takes as a kind of text 


role of 


Lord Macaulay’s judgment on the 
Church: “When we reflect on the 
tremendous assaults which she has 


survived we find it difficult to con- 
ceive in what way she is to perish.” 
The century that has passed since 
Macaulay made statement has 
seen onslaughts even more grievous 
than Macaulay might have imagined. 
Yet after reading Mr. Hales’ interest- 
ing account of revolution and calami- 
ties, both within and without, one 
begins to realize that simply as an 


his 
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historic organization the Church is 
without parallel 

Mr. Hales makes judgments such 
as the following: the loss of the Papal 
States, at the time considered disas- 
trous to the Church, was actually ben- 
eficial insofar as it freed the Church 
from political involvements and made 
even clearer to the world its unique 
spiritual authority. 

The proce ssion of violent conflic ts 
which the Church encountered from 
the French Revolution, Napoleon, 
Bismarck’s Kulturkampf and more re- 
cently with Hitler 
followed by a serious 
challenge today—that of Communism 
which strives to plant a rival religion, 
radically incompatible in purpose 
with that of the Church. But here the 
crucial importance of Pope Leo’s so- 
cial program 
Catholic 


Mussolini and has 


been more 


the emergence of 


like 


and 


leaders Adenauer, de 


Gaspari, and Schuman shows the 
Church acting through her teachings 
in the social and political sphere. And 


we might rephrase Macaulay’s dictum 
to read that makes one 
conclude that not like one 
church among others but is unique. 


her history 


she is 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Fr. Raymond Etteldorf’s THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST (Macmillan $3.75) 


is a comprehensive account of Catho- 
lic activity in the battleground of 
ideas known as the Middle East. 
Recently, we know from the papers 
and radio, the Communists have been 
enjoying a field day here. Their po- 
litical feudal- 
ism, Israel—has 


line—struggle against 


opposition to been 
religious 
proach aimed at the educated middle 
classes. Many of these seem to think 


complemented by a ap- 


they can remain Moslems and also 
become Communists. Others are ac- 
cepting Marxism as a new way of life. 
The big job for the Russians is to 
show that Mohammed and Marx are 
compatible. “For example. there is a 
verse in the Koran which states that 
hungry masses have the right to re- 
volt against the rich and to deprive 
them by force. ...The Communists 
can fit the Koran into this program.” 

In the Middle East the Moslems 
are 92 per cent of the population. A 
direct appeal by the Catholic Church 
is next to impossible. Fanatical hos- 
tility prevails and in most instances a 
Moslem, if converted to Christianity, 
would be disowned, disinherited, and 


ONE 


in danger of being killed. A riot againgt 
the Christian community would prob 
ably ensue. 

Today some steps toward an ap. 
proach of Christian and Moslem és 
being made. The Dominican Fathers 
in Cairo have established intellectual 
friendship with many Moslem sty 
dents. The Benedictines in Moroceg 
receive Moslems from different parts 
of the world into their monastery for 
reflection, prayer, and discussion. It 
is to be hoped that 
flourish. 


these contacts 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Mavbe we are a little more inter 
ested in Latin America these days. To 
support this interest with knowledge 
a reading of NEW HORIZONS IN 
LATIN AMERICA by John J. Consi- 
dine, M.M. (Dodd, Mead _ $5.00), 
will help. Here in three hundred 
pages one finds travelogue, history, 
sociology, religion 

The introduction charges poor 
North-South relations to our indiffer- 
ence, even the indifference of Catho- 
Fr. Considine travels from Brazil, 
than the U.S., to 
Argentina where shortage of priests 
and 
want leave openings for Spiritism and 


lics 
a country bigger 


religious ignorance, economic 
Protestantism. 

But progress here, and in Uruguay, 
Paraguay, and Chile is being made 
through zealous Catholic laymen in- 
terested in social industrial re 
form. 


and 


Cooperatives, active parishes, So- 
dality and University work seem te 
hold the key to unlocking the door 
to a better day. 


THROUGH CLOISTERS 

The monastic custom of hospitality 
—initiated long ago by St. Benedict 
followers—has encouraged a type of 
traveller who joyously and religiously 
makes the rounds of the great monas 
tic establishments—especially in Eu. 
rope. Tudor Edwards who wrote 
WORLDS APART (Coward-McCann 
$4.50) is such a traveller. 

He has visited Beuron, the Grand 
Chartreuse, Monte Vergine, Montser- 


rat, Caldey and many other great 
houses. This is about Aiguebelle in 
Southern France: “The days were 


punctuated by the ringing of the car 
illon, by the deeper more solemn bells, 
and by all the canonical hours. The 
brothers in their sombre brown kirtles 
would file into the fields or bend low 
among the vines. Others were at work 
in the distillery and in the locksmith’s 
shop. The estate pulsated with life...” 

All in all, this book is a pleasant 
trip through pleasant places. 
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